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Such stuff as paper is made of 


It is the right “‘stuff’’, in humans and in material, that 
determines the quality of paper. ‘Take Frank Johnson*, the 
beaterman, for example. Superintending the beater floor 
(where the giant breakers churn wood-pulp, and other 
necessary materials into a watery mixture technically known 
as the “‘stuff’’), Johnson it is who interprets the laboratory 
reports and decides on the blend of pulps which will give 
him the right “stuff” for a particular quality of paper. It is 
his skill and experience that must then gauge precisely the 
degree and duration of the preparation treatment on which 
depends the uniformity of the fibrous mixture delivered to 
the paper-machines. . 

Johnson came to Bowaters Thames Mill twenty-four 
years ago, as a young man. Apart from war service (“finish- 
ed as a sergeant in the gunners’’) he’s been there ever since. 
When you watch him as he keenly scrutinises the mixture 
and runs it through his fingers before giving the signal for it 
to go on its way to the paper-making machines, there’s no 
need to ask how he got his present job or whether he likes it. 
Both he and the mixture are the “stuff” good quality paper 
is made of . . . whether it be for the many hundreds of 
newspapers, books and magazines that are printed on 
Bowaters paper in all parts of the world, or for the pack- 
aging of almost everything from soap to cement. 

ls he ae hs tnd ee 
J — is freely at your service. 
SaaS THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


GREAT BRITAIN - CANADA+ AUSTRALIA + SOUTH AFRICA: U.S.A» NORWAY + SWEDEN 


* Fictitious name for a real character. 


ALUMINIUM 


DORNED with rubies and sapphires from the 
Mogok mines of Burma this Shan woman 
prepares her food. These jewels and the common 
clay of her ornate bowl are but a few of the many 
minerals containing aluminium. Though first 
isolated in 1826, it was not until 1886 that its 
production became commercially practicable. Most 
of the world’s aluminium is now produced by 
dissolving an ore named bauxite in molten cryolite, 
a mineral obtained from Greenland, and passing an 
electric current through the solution. In combination 
with other metals such as magnesium or copper, 
aluminium forms light alloys, some of which, 
though only about one-third of the weight of steel, 
are just as strong and do not rust. The famous statue 
of Eros in Piccadilly Circus, one of the earliest large 
aluminium castings, shows no signs of corrosion 
after 40 years’ exposure to London smoke. 
One of the largest factories producing wrought 
aluminium and its alloys in the form of sheet, strip, 
and extrusions is the I.C.I. works at pared 
in South. Wales. These go to help 4 
in the production of all manner 
of finished, articles from saucepans 
to aeroplanes, scaffolding poles to 
ashtrays, motor car parts to egg 
cups. : 
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Britain’s Economic Crisis 


By the Rt. Hon. 


OU have just heard a long list of unpleasant and perhaps 

rather bewildering decisions which I announced today.* 

So I will not go over them all again. I think I know the 

questions you are asking. First, is there really another 
crisis? And if there is, how did it happen, again? Then, has the 
Government taken the right way to get us out of it? Shall we get 
over our troubles and set out on our way again? Four reasonable 
questions, and here are my answers. 

This crisis is the one you would be in, if you went on spending 
more than you were earning. You know what would happen. For 
a time you might use your savings—but they would not last long. 
And even before they had all gone, people would get to know, 
and start talking. The tradesmen would not believe in your 
promises to pay: in fact, everyone would take less notice of any- 
thing you said, even if it had nothing to do with money. Then 
they would stop giving you credit; and refuse to supply you. 

Those are the kind of things that might happen to us if we do 
not do something about it. Down at the docks men are unloading 
half the food we eat, and most of the materials that give our 
workers their jobs. Other men are loading on to ships the exports 
to pay for these materials and this food. But there are not enough 
exports to pay for all we bring in, and so we are using up our 
savings—the gold and dollar reserves that we and our partners in 
the Commonwealth and in the Colonial countries have got together 
over the years. While this is happening, our neighbours in Europe 
and the new world are beginning to wonder what they are going to 
get in exchange for, the goods we are taking from them. One of 


R. A. BUTLER, 


M.P., Chancellor of the Exchequer 


our pounds is of value to them, only if they can use it to buy 
from us things they want. If they cannot, they will demand. gold, 
which they can use anywhere; and if our gold is running out, 
naturally they begin to lose confidence in the value of our money. 
If that ever happened, everything we buy abroad would cost more. 
The cotton for Lancashire, the timber for our houses, the iron 
ore for our foundries, the feeding stuffs for our animals, and the 
food for ourselves—aall these things would cost so much that we 
simply should not be able to buy enough of them, and those men 
down at the docks would not be unloading enough food and 
materials to keep us going. 

So that is the crisis; we really are up against it. Our life-blood 
is draining away, and we have got to stop it. I feel.sure we shall 
do it. For one thing, we are not alone. I have just spent a week 
with the men in charge of the finances of the Commonwealth and 
Empire: men who had gathered together from the four corners of 
the world, from the great Dominion of Canada, from Australia, and 
New Zealand, from the islands of the West Indies and from India, 
Ceylon and Pakistan, from South Africa, Southern Rhodesia and 
the other Jands in Africa—indeed from all over the globe, wherever 
our fathers had planted the seed of liberty and free development 
under the democratic ideal. I cannot tell you what a thrill I got 
from working with them, what a comfort their friendly support 
was. These men did not need to be told of our crisis; for our crisis 
is their crisis, our troubles are their troubles, we are all in this 
together. Without any difficulty or argument we agreed we should 
all work together to get out of our difficulties, in the long run by 


* Broadcast on January 29, after the Chancellor’s speech in the House of Commons 
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using our magnificent resources, but here and now by bending 
every effort to get out of debt and pay our way, Each one of the 
Ministers from the sterling area has pledged himself to go home 
and take whatever measures he can to help stop the drain, just 
as we are doing. It is tough for us; and it will be tough for many 


of them too. But we are going to do it, first by spending a bit 


less, and then by earning a lot more. 

Now for my second question: how did it happen? We were 
doing well enough in 1950 and the first half of 1951; what has 
happened to upset things? It is a fair question and I will try to 
answer it now. Everybody knows we had to rearm—we just could 
not take the risk of being caught unprepared in another war. 
That meant a heavy new burden on us when we had not fully 
recovered from the last war; and an even heavier one came from 
the higher prices we had to pay for our imports, just about the 
same time. And then our friends in the Commonwealth found they 
were not earning so much for their wool and tin and so on—and 
that made for more trouble. 


Ready to Meet Unexpected Difficulties 

All that is quite true; but it is not the whole story. If we want 
to remain independent and strong we must be ready to meet all 
the unexpected difficulties that keep cropping up; we have got to 
be on our toes all the time. We have got to have goods to sell 
and services to offer, even if it means going without for a time 
ourselves. So the real reason why we are in another crisis is that 
we were not ready to meet the troubles when they came. We were 
too busy doing other things—desirable things, but things for 
ourselves—and we got so absorbed in them that we were not ready 
for the new demands. Now we have got to spend less on ourselves, 
and to put first the need to earn more money overseas. 

Now the third question: what shall we do about it? Is the 
Government going the proper way about getting us out of the 
crisis? Here we come to the very heart of the problem? Think 
again of the man who is living beyond his means, and running 
through his savings. Let us suppose he is a carpenter; with his 
workshop at the back of his house, and his shop window in front, 
he is supporting his wife and family on the goods he can make and 
sell. He is in a fix, because he is not earning enough to pay his 
bills. What does he do? He begins, of course, by cutting down 
his spending, not on timber, for he cannot work without that, but 
on other things he thinks he can manage without. 

We began, last November, by cutting down our imports, and 
now we have done it again—not our raw materials, for like the 
carpenter we cannot work without these, but a good many other 
things, the loss of which we shall all feel as the year goes on. 
A lot of imported foods that helped to vary our diet will not be 
coming in, for example, and there will be only half as much money 
for holidays abroad, only a quarter as much as last year. 

But when the carpenter has cut his spending, he finds, by doing 
some careful budgeting, that he still is not going to make ends 
meet. He has got to find a way to earn more. As he thinks this 
over, he realises that a lot of his labour and materials have gone 
into things that brought him no return at all: into improving his 
own house—bookshelves, cabinets, a garden shed, and so on— 
which are all very well in themselves but do not bring in any 
money. So he decides, reluctantly, that he must make less for the 
house and more for sale. And that is just what we are going to do. 
We must stop using so much of our resources on ourselves. First, 
the Government itself must not take so much. Too many people 
and too much of our national wealth have been used by the State 
on things which may well be good in themselves, but which have 
got to be cut out in the present crisis. We have succeeded in halting 
the rise in the Government’s civil expense for the first time for 
many years. In the face of rising prices that is a pretty good 
achievement. The Government will be taking a distinctly smaller 
bite out of the national wealth than last year. This has been done 
without making any serious difference to the main structure of the 
social services, which the Government is determined to maintain, 


and which stand as before. We have decided to make some charges, 
in order to lower the cost. It is a way of seeing that the people 
help the Government to use up less resources. That is why we 
have had to ask you to pay something for parts of the Health 
Service, like prescriptions and dentists. We are not altering the 
school age, and I am determined to make the Education Act, which 
I introduced, go on and do the great job for which it was intended. 
But to say that there is no room for economies in education 1s 
wrong. We shall make some, as sensibly and fairly as we can. 
Besides government spending, investment at home is being cut 


too, for that is a very direct competitor with exports. Some of the > 


machines and equipment that would have gone into our factories 
have to go abroad, where they are snapped up at good prices. It is 
very regrettable, but for the time being it must be done. Then 
again, there are metal goods we buy in the shops. Some of these 
—radios, television sets, refrigerators, motor-bicycles, vacuum 
cleaners and so on—are just the things that sell well abroad. There 
are other goods which may not sell so well, but the materials in 


them can be used for things that will. As the year goes on we shall 


aim at using one out of every three things like all these to earn 
money for us abroad, instead of being used at home. That does not 
bring us to the end of what the Government will do. But some of 
our plans depend on doing cane which can only be done in a 
Budget. 

I have one more question to answer. What sort of future can we 
look forward to at the end of these troubles? I am not a prophet. 
What I tell you is that we must be able to look forward with faith 


‘and courage. I am determined that we shall not only deal with 


this crisis, but go deeper to the source of our difficulties. Some- 


times we seem to be doing all right, because circumstances favour - 


us, or because we cut down our imports for a while to what we can 
pay for. But we are always on the very edge of trouble, and as 
soon as things get difficult, we find we are up against it again. 
This happens so often, not because the crisis is not quite real, but 
because it is very real indeed and we have never really put it right. 

I have now told you a bit about how we have tackled and shall 
tackle these fundamental problems. We can make no promises of 
our success, but we are in earnest. I want you to have confidence 
that neither I nor my colleagues in the Government mean to take 
dramatic decisions for their own sake. We are going ahead, step 
by step, soberly and calmly, being as just and fair as we possibly 
can be. I will give you a complete picture when I introduce my 
Budget early in March. A Chancellor without a Budget is like a 
duck without water. ~ 


What You Can Do 


Now for what you can do. What is needed is a great united 
burst of energy to do better in every side of our life, most of all 
in the coal mines, on the farms, and in the factories. We have it 
in us—we have the talent and skill, the energy, the patience, the 
sense of unity and comradeship. Nothing can be asked of us that 
we cannot do. We are at a turning-point in our history, this small 
but still very powerful island—the centre of a world-wide system 
of friends and partners. If we do not manage to pay our way and 
keep our country strong, bit by bit our far-flung political and trade 
system will fall apart. Yes, you will say, I understand it is serious 
—but tell me what I can do. I, the Chancellor, cannot do that, 
except in the most general way. Between us we have got to increase 
our earning power, and, for a time, we have got to do with less 
for ourselves, and save more and show as much restraint in our 
claims as we can. But what that means in your life, only you can 
say. We are not a dictator state, ‘waiting for the government’s word 
or command. We run our country by our individual ideas and 
decisions. So work out your own duty yourself, or talk it over with 
your family and friends. Give it some thought. And when you 
have made up your mind, rise up and give your own service to 
our country in your own way, Then we shall preserve for our 
generation a system which has brought peace and prosperity to 
mankind. —Home and North American Services 
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Why the Sterling Area Matters 


By LORD BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH 


Y job here is to discuss something of great importance to 
every man, woman, and child in these islands: the pound 
sterling and the sterling area. Financial things like these 
seem remote to the ordinary man quietly earning his living 
in town or country. Nevertheless, the truth is that our living—your 
living and my living—depends upon our meeting and beating the crisis 
we face today. That is because we in Britain live by our trade. We 
grow only half the food we eat and we have to import the rest and 
also most of our raw materials. Our world trade in very truth is our 
life’s blood. = 
‘ In the past six months we have lost more than a 
third of our whole gold reserve. Another nine months at 
the same rate and the last gold bar would be gone. 
The gold reserves are the sheet anchor of the pound. 
If this reserve were all gone the pound would drift 
helpless, and nothing could save us from runaway in- 
flation.. I expect you know what that would mean. 
Therefore the drain of gold must be stopped, and the 
Conference of Commonwealth Finance Ministers, which 
has just ended, met to find the means of making the 
pound strong again. 

Let us go back for a moment to the time’when the 
pound sterling was the strongest currency in the world. » 
Up to 1914, or even 1939, no one ever gave a thought 
to what is now called convertibility. Everyone just took 
for granted that if you had pounds you could buy goods 
anywhere in the world. Moreover the pound sterling, in 
spite of its great strength, was never what nowadays we 
call a “ hard” currency—one, that is, which is scarce and 
-difficult to earn, as the dollar in particular is for us now. 
The great, the unique virtue of sterling was that it 
always was easy to earn as well as to spend. In fact it 
was both strong and free. 

Up to the last war, then, sterling occupied a special 
position that made London the financial centre of the 
world. That certainly did not come-about by deliberate 
planning. It just happened like this. As a matter of 
course, the trade of Empire countries was done in 
sterling, was financed by the bill on London; Empire 
countries’ exports were carried in British ships and 
insured in London in 
pounds sterling. The 
capital which developed 
the new territories was 
provided by British in- 
vestors and .the capital 
goods by British indus- 
try. These. Empire 
countries came to use 
Britain as their middle- 
man and_ merchant, 
their shipper and in- 
surer, and their source 
of long-term capital, 
and other countries did 
so, too. So it came 
about that Britain bé- 
came the banker for a 
great part of the world. 
It was involuntary and 
unconscious; most of 
all, the process of pool- 
ing the foreign ex- 
change earnings of the 
members of the Com- 


grew because the Commonwealth countries sold their produce for 
pounds sterling not only when they sold it to Britain but also when they 
sold it to foreign countries. In that way the producer overseas got paid 
in sterling, and the foreign currency received for his produce helped 
to build up the gold reserves of Britain. Incidentally the whole world 
kept money on current account in London. 


Of course this was all very profitable 


business for Britain. 


The City of London was a great national asset. We British were in 
the happy position of receiving year by year large sums of money as 


Trade in the sterling area: British-built railway carriages being exported to Malaya; below, 
Malayan tin, paid for by British exports, one of the dollar-earning products of the Commonwealih 


interest on the overseas investments we had built up, and more 
large sums from the rest of the world in exchange for the ser- 
vices of our banks and insurance companies and of our merchant 
marine. In effect, these so-called invisible earnings meant that 
we could buy large quantities of food and raw materials in world 
markets without having to export goods to pay for them. And 
please note that helped to raise the standard of living of every 
single person in the country—not just shareholders and investors 
but every single member of the population. 

Contrast all that with what the sterling area has meant 
since 1939. The outbreak of the second world war was a fateful 
milestone in its history. There were two new developments: one, 
that the sterling area machinery lent itself all too readily to a 
task for which it was never intended; 4t allowed war-time expen- 
ditures which really ought to have gone into a special account to 
be financed—and that means paid for—by the issue of I.0.U.s; 
and those I.0.U.s became inextricably mixed up with ordinary 
debts arising out of ordinary trade. And that is how the sterling 
balances you hear so much about came into being. The second 
new thing the war brought was exchange control and import 
restrictions. The sterling area became what it had never been 
before, a conscious group with a powerful weapon for dis- 
crimination in its commercial and financial relations with other 

-countries. And, unfortunately, that weapon has had to go on 
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being used ever since the war in order to keep down the purchases made 
by the whole sterling area from the United States and other dollar 
countries. 

At the end of the war, this country was in no shape to do its former 
job as banker of the sterling area, the job, that is, of enabling any 
holder of a sum in pounds sterling to buy goods with it anywhere in 
the world. Our export industries had been virtually closed down. Our 
gold reserve was none.too high. Indeed, we could rot have got through 
at all but for generous grants and loans from America. As it was, 
we had to ask the overseas members of the sterling area not to draw 
too freely on their greatly increased sterling balances for the purpose 
of buying goods in doilar markets. Those restrictio.s were accepted 
with the best of grace so long as it could be assumed that the banker’s 
difficulties were only temporary. But, in fact, those difficulties have 
lasted far longer than anybody expected. We have staggered from one 
balance of payments crisis to another—1947, 1949, and again in 1951. 

In the way I have explained, we built up during the war a huge new 
debt to overseas countries in the form of sterling balances. I felt at 
the time, and I expect many of you did too, that there was*a good case 
for scaling down some of those debts; it was taken for granted that, 
thereafter, we should see a progressive repayment of what was left of 
them year by year. But in fact the opposite happened. Far from being 
able to pay off our 1945 debts, we have been incurring fresh ones— 
fresh ones in dollars and fresh ones in sterling. In the elation of victory 
it was easy to forget that we were a much poorer country than before. 
And as a nation we have been living beyond our means, trying to do 
too much too quickly. The proof of it is that we have failed to control 
the demon inflation. What you paid a pound for in 1945 now costs you 
28s. Money incomes have risen, but because output—production—has 
lagged behind, prices have always kept a jump ahead. Higher wages 
and salaries are no use until prices are steady and a pound buys a 
pound’s worth. We have been spending much too freely, both at home 
and abroad; and that, of course, is peculiarly dangerous for a nation 
dependent as we are on our overseas trade. 

Among those post-war borrowings of ours are large debts due to 
our own Colonies. They have a standard of living far below that which 
we enjoy; in many of them the welfare state is in the very earliest stage 
of development. Yet our standard of living here at this moment is in 
some degree being supported by them. I am one of those who take 
the greatest pride in the imperial and colonial achievements of the 
British Empire but I cannot deny that that state of affairs constitutes a 
present reproach which none of us would wish to see continue. 


The self-governing Dominions are different; they have of course, 


chosen to stay in the sterling area of their own free will, obviously 
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because it holds great advantages for them, as indeed it does for the ° 


Colonies. All the same, the Dominions, too, have some cause for com- 
plaint. Australia, for example, is taking in large numbers of immigrants. 
To absorb those extra numbers, Australia needs more houses and roads, 
more factories and power stations: in short, more capital and capital 
goods of every kind—the very things we could so easily supply before 
the war. Since the war that has not been possible to the same extent. 
Countries like Australia have not been able to buy from us all the 
capital goods they wanted and they have often had to wait a long time 
for those we could supply. Obviously, that cannot go on for ever. If 
our sterling-area customers find that the banker cannot meet their 
cheques they will close their account. Many of them might feel that it 
would suit them, instead of paying in their dollars to the central dollar 


* pool run by Britain, to keep the dollars and spend them as they wish. 


Pakistan, for instance, has jute to sell which commands a ready dollar 
market, West Africa has cocoa, Malaya rubber and tin. And all need 
capital goods. 

But even now, a country leaving the sterling area would lose many 
advantages, for the area as a whole is far stronger than the sum of its 
parts. It is also the largest single area of freedom for trade and pay- 
ments anywhere, so that its break-up would be bad for the whole world. 
But the point I want to bring home to you is that for us it would 
most certainly be disastrous. We all know how difficult it is to sell our 
manufactures in the United States, the most highly industrialised 
country in the world. But we need to buy goods for dollars from the 
U.S.A. Everybody benefits if we can earn dollars indirectly by selling 
our manufactures to the primary-producing countries of the Common- 
wealth, whose raw materials America wants. That was the familiar 
triangular pattern of pre-war trade; the world’s trade balanced and was 
settled largely through banks in London. : 

What can we do to ensure that the sterling area remains attractive to 


the overseas members of the club? First, we must so arrange our affairs — 
that once again holders of pounds sterling can get goods with pounds ~ 
wherever they choose, even in dollar markets. But also, and far better, 
we must make our goods so attractive in quality and price that ho'ders 
of sterling will prefer to buy direct from us. This calls for a great pro- 
ductive effort from each and every one of us. We are in exactly the 
same positio: as a man who is living beyond his means and who has © 
spent most of his savings. Either he is going to work hard and econo- 
mise, or he is going broke. - . 
It is den'o-able that this should be the subject of acute party con- { 
troversy. The leaders of both parties have agreed and have said 
publicly that the rise in the cost of living must be stopped; and that 
is exactly the same thing as to say that spe ding musi be cut and the oh 
pound restored to health and strength. To-do it will entail some 
immediate sacrifices; but we are at the edge of disaster, and I mean 
disaster. Upon the purchasing power of the pound depends the price 
we pay for our vital flow of imports. If once we lose control of the 
value of the pound in international exchange, 50,000,000 people cannot 
long survive on this island. I have faith in the qualities of the British - 
people and I am certain that, once they are alive io the imminent peril, 
they will rise to the threat as they have never failed to do in all their 
long history. Sterling strong and free must and will oace again become 
the unchallenged currency of world trade and the sure and certain 
guarantee of our standard of living in the days that are to come. 
—Home Service 


Appeal for the Home Guard 
By Rt. Hon. ANTONY HEAD, Secretary of State for War. 


I THINK everyone must have felt “relieved, a week or so ago, when 
Mr. Churchill said that he thought war was much less likely now than 
it had been two years ago. Indeed, after he had said that, one might 
well argue: ‘If that’s really so, I can’t see much reason for volun- 
teering for the Home Guard. If there’s an emergency, I'll do my bit, 
but if the chances of war are growing less, I can’t really see the need 
for joining now’. I do most earnestly assure you that the reason why 
Mr. Churchill was able to feel more optimistic was because not only 
of the steps already taken, but those now being taken, to increase 
our preparedness against attack, and soto discourage a possible 
aggressor from doing something which might start a war. 
Both the Prime Minister and the Government are really convinced = 
that we must organise a small Home Guard, on a voluntary basis. 
There are two reasons for this. First, with our commitments in Korea, 
Malaya, Egypt, and Europe, we have got very few troops indeed in 
England, and in case war came suddenly, England must be defended 
against such things as airborne raids, sabotage, and that sort of thing. 
Second, in a sudden emergency, it is absolutely essential for our Terri- 
torial Divisions to mobilise and train at once, in this country, so that 
they could go off and fight wherever they are needed. If there is no 
Home Guard in existence, then inevitably the Territorials would be 
scattered all over the countryside doing their job, or rather the Home 
Guard’s job, while the Home Guard sort themselves out, which would 
be a waste of several precious weeks. — 
Anyone between eighteen and sixty-five can join, but if you have : 
got a Reserve liability, your case must be considered by the War 
Office before permission to join is given. We intend to be very generous ie 
in this respect. If you are over forty-six, you can join without question. 
Anyone can leave the Home Guard by giving a month’s notice. Every 
man will be issued with proper weapons—a rifle, or a sten gun, and 
he will also have a steel helmet. Although we are rather short of uniform, 1 
the position is improving, and I am hoping to be able to give uniform 
to a good many of the effective Home Guard battalions—that isto say, 
those battalions east of the line Flamborough Head-Selsey Bill. 
Whether or not you live~east of that line, it is equally important 
or you to register, so that battalions whe are going to be kept on a 
skeleton basis west of that line will have a list of possible volunteers, 
so that they can mobilise rapidly if there is an emergency. If you 
go to any local Post Office and fill up a Home Guard postcard it 
commits you to absolutely nothing, but you will be given particulars of 
your local company or battalion, and you can finally make up. your 
mind about it all when the time comes reund for enrolment, which 
will be round about April—From a Home Service talk 
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Will President Truman Stand Again? 


American commentary, by §S TEWART ALSOP 


MERICAN politics are immensely complicated, and exceedingly 
difficult to explain simply, but one fact about American 
politics is simple enough: in a campaign year like this year, 

- there are really three great turning points, not one. One 
turning point is, of course, the election itself, in November; but another 
is the Republican Convention, to be held early in July, at which the 
Republican candidate is chosen. And the third is the Democratic Con- 
vention, to be held in late July. These Conventions are the great pre- 
liminary climaxes, before the final pay-off in November. And they are 
one of the reasons why an American presidential campaign goes on for 
months and months, and months and months, instead of only a couple 
of weeks, as in England. 


Difficulties among the Democrats 

I imagine that you have already heard a good deal about the great 
Taft-Eisenhower battle. I want to tell you what is going on on the 
other side. of the fence—among the Democrats. For what people are 
apt to forget is that the Democratic Party is now solidly established as 
the majority party in this country. Therefore, even if Eisenhower is 
nominated by the Republicans, he is by no means a sure thing for the 
Presidency, despite his very great popularity. The first thing to under- 
stand about the Democrats is that they have been badly hurt, very badly 
hurt, by all the recent revelations about corruption and official mal- 
feasance. Truman himself has, of course, no personal responsibility for 
what has happened, but as chief of the Administration he has been very 
severely wounded politically; much worse wounded, in, fact, than any- 
body around him has had the courage to tell him. The conservative 
Republicans, who want to nominate Taft, are counting very heavily on 
the assumption that Truman has been hurt so badly that Taft could 
beat him. 

Therefore, the great central political question here these days is: will 
Truman run again? Every political reporter in Washington is now 


acting like a bloodhound—sniffing along this trail, picking-up a faint . 


scent here, following a false lead there—and the fact is that although 
there have been many political smells for the reportorial bloodhounds 
to pick up no one is really sure where the trail leads. One source close 
to the White House, the traditional phrase for somebody who is known 
to see the President- occasionally, will tell you flatly that Truman ‘is 


going to run. Another source, equally close-to the White House, «will 


tell you: equally flatly that the die is already cast, that Truman is 


going to retire from the White House and follow- the example -of: 


President John Quincy Adams, by running again for Congress. - 

My own sniffing’ along this trail has led me to certain conclusions. 
Here is what I know; or at least what I think I know: Truman does 
not really want to run; moreover, Mrs. Truman, who exercises a lot of 
quiet influence on the President, is determined that he should not run. 
Truman would like to pass on the poisoned presidential chalice to’ his 
old friend, Fred Vinson, a Kentuckian with a face of a sad Old Master, 
who is Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. Now, very recently, Vinson 
has finally told Truman that he will not accept the poison chalice, he 
will not run. For one thing, Vinson does not believe that the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, a position of great honour, should step 
down to fight for elective office, even for the presidency. This has led 
some people who actually are close to the White House to conclude that 
Truman will run. But Truman tried to persuade Vinson to take on the 
job on the basis that otherwise he, Truman, would have to run again. 
But just within the past few days Truman did something which has led 
other people, and very shrewd observers, to conclude that Mrs. Truman 
is-still having her say. This was when Truman called the Governor of 
Illinois, Adlai Stevenson, to the White House and had a long talk with 
him there. Probably-not one Englishman in ten has heard the name 
Adlai Stevenson, although Stevenson lived in London for about a.year 
after the war. As a matter of fact, his name is not really well known 
even in this country. But there is a very good chance that his name will 
become a good deal more familiar in the future—there is even a per- 
fectly serious chance that this man will be the next President of the 


_late for the interview. 


United States. And because the identity of the next American President 
will certainly affect the destinies of all of us, for good or bad, I want to 
give you in this broadcast some idea of who and what Adlai Stevenson is. 

To begin with, he is a shortish, youngish man, with a mild manner, 
a first-rate intelligence, and a slight paunch. He talks quietly, he does 
not sound like a mid-western politician at all. He sounds more like 
a good-humoured, intelligent lawyer or professional man. He has, in 
fact, an eastern accent, he went to a private school in the east, and to 
Princeton, but this accent does not seem to have hurt him in mid- 
western Illinois. He has a political family background: one grandfather 
was a Vice-President and another was a Cabinet Member, but he him- 
self is a newcomer in politics. In fact, he is a rather astonishing 
political accident. In 1948 everybody, including the Illinois Demo- 
cratic machine bosses, was sure that Tom Dewey was going to win, 
and that no Democrat had a prayer of picking Illinois. So the Demo- 
cratic machine bosses chose Stevenson to run for Governor, more or less 
as a sort of sacrificial lamb. He had never had any experience at all 
in practical politics. His only public experience had been in the foreign 
policy field. He was an American delegate in London to the first U.N. 
Assembly, for example, and his foreign policy was, and still is, the 
very antithesis of the isolationism supposedly popular in Illinois. More- 
over, there was that eastern accent; and a mild, unoratorical manner. 
He did not seem to have a chance. Yet in the 1948 election, instead 
of being a sacrificial lamb, Stevenson proceeded to score the biggest 
victory in the history of that state. He won by almost 600,000 votes, 
while President Truman just squeaked through with less than 50,000. 
Ever since, Stevenson has been regarded by the professional politicians 
as a man to take very seriously indeed. 

Moreover, Truman likes him. Truman has not seen a great deal o 
him, but Truman is known to admire him. And even before Stevenson 
was elected Governor, Truman offered him a number of important 
jobs. There is an amusing story, by the way, about Stevenson and 
Truman which throws some light on the character of both men. It 
seems that a few months ago Stevenson had a date to see the President, 
but his plane from Chicago was held up and he arrived half-an-hour 
Truman had to drive to the station to say 
goodbye to a visiting South American President and. he invited Steven- 
son to ride along with him.. The streets were.lined with people watching 
the farewell Presidential. parade. Stevenson, oddly in a politician, felt 


uncomfortable.and embarrassed, riding. in the open car with-the Presi- 
dent, and being stared at-by:so many people. He turned to the President, 


and. said: ‘What do you suppose all these people are saying. about 
us?’ ‘ Well’, said Truman, ‘ I'll tell you what they’re saying. They’re 
saying: “‘ Of course, we know Adlai Stevenson—but who’s the funny- 
looking little guy in the felt hat?” ’ Relationship between the two 
men has apparently always been on this rather jolly basis, and Truman’s 
attitude is, of course, important, since he will have a great deal to say 
about the identity of his successor, if any. 


Two Political Stripes 

Stevenson does have two political stripes against him. For one thing, 
at the time of the first trial of Alger Hiss, who has since been convicted 
for denying under oath that he passed secret papers to the Russians, 
Hiss’ lawyers submitted a questionnaire to Stevenson, who had known 
Hiss in the State Department. Stevenson answered the questionnaire, 
saying in effect that he had no reasons to doubt the honour of Hiss. 
This would certainly be used against him in the election. But it was 
in fact used against him in the 1948 election and, to judge from the 
returns, it did not hurt him at all. In the second place, after he became 
Governor, Stevenson’s wife concluded that she hated politics and 
divorced him, in an amicable sort of way. This would also be used 
against Stevenson. No divorced man has ever been nominated, or 
elected, President. But of course, the divorce was none of Stevenson’s 
doing, and this may not be an insurmountable hurdle. If Truman has, 
in fact, offered to support Stevenson for the Democratic nomination, 

(continued on page 185) 
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How: to Be Happy 


AN’S desire for happiness—his own and other people’s— 

finds expression at every stage of his existence. A baby’s 

birth is hailed as a happy event and on subsequent anni- 

versaries he is wished many happy returns of the day. At 

a wedding everyone hopes that the happy couple will be very happy. 
As the seasons come round we all wish one another a happy Christmas 
and a happy New Year. The word has even found a place in administra- 
tive jargon: ‘ Are you entirely happy about this?’ is a question you 
may hear in offices. ‘Happy days! ’ the jovial guest will exclaim as he 
raises his glass. And at the end of a man’s life what happier epitaph 
can anyone want than one proclaiming that: ‘He died a happy man’? 
Yet when all is said and all our wishes uttered and repeated, the 
prescription for happiness eludes us..Many suggestions have been offered 
for our guidance. Some of them are examined by Lord Russell in his 
talk ‘The Road to Happiness’, which we reproduce this week. His 
conclusion—and many will agree with him—is that it is the simple 
things that count. ‘If a man delights in his wife and children,. has 
success in-work, and finds pleasure in the alternation of day and night, 
spring and autumn, he will be happy whatever his philosophy may be’. 


For ‘ man is an animal, and his happiness depends upon his physiology - 


more than he likes to think’. Lord Russell calls this a humble con- 
clusion—and it is certainly none the worse for that. Man indeed is an 
animal and his needs are based on instinct. This may, it is true, not be 
the last word on the subject; but to carry the argument further would 
lead to all sorts of difficult questions: one of the first of them would 
be whether civilisation, or whatever name we give to the kind of life 
we are all now living, is compatible with anything worth calling happi- 
ness. However this may be, to enjoy the blessings that Lord Russell 
enumerates—a happy home life, a congenial-job, a lively appreciation 
of the beauties and wonders of nature—is as happy a lot as a man may 
reasonably look for. It is to be the fortunate occupant of firm ground 
on which you may take your stand and face whatever comes. 
Unhappily this business of facing whatever comes cannot be ignored. 
For the world of today is ‘ with us’ to a more menacing extent than it 
-was to the philosophers of yesterday, and that part of us which dis- 
tinguishes us from the animals has in 1952 a great deal to put up with. 
The stout-hearted will rise to the challenge of the times—and find their 
happiness in doing so. But those—chiefly, one supposes, the middle- 
aged or elderly—who have spent most of this century rising to challenges 
of one kind or another and now feel that they have earned a rest, are 
not on the whole in a very fair way of getting it—however much (or 
little) their physiological needs are satisfied. For such people, as indeed 
for many others, peace and happiness were once to be found in the 
cultivation of one’s garden. But even the most assiduous of gardeners 
can hardly fail in these days to give at least a passing thought to the 
unrest and unhappiness that exist beyond the confines of his plot. 
Those who are not gardeners at all are of course less fortunate. Their 
view of the comédie humaine takes*a wider sweep, and their chief 
comfort would seem to be that of the passionate humanitarian of whom 
it was once said that he was never happy unless he had something to 
be miserable about. Following that prescription, which of us today— 
whether we are given to cultivating our gardens or not—has any excuse 
for not being as happy as a lark? 


- What They we ‘Sane 


Foreign broadcasts on the Egyptian crisis - 


THE SITUATION IN EGYPT and Tunisia, and the whole problem of 


Middle East defence, occupied the attention of commentators last week. * 


Broadcasts from Cairo were inflammatory, and presupposed that 
Britain no longer had the force to maintain her policy in the Middle 
East. British imperialism, said one Cairo commentator, was receiving 
“the most dangerous blows in its black history ’—a history characterised 
by ‘greed, exploitation and oppression’. In Burma, Malaya, Persia, 
Egypt, and the Sudan, continued the broadcast, the peoples had awakened 
to the realisation that Britain, despite her ‘lying promises, crooked 
methods and tortuous policy’, possessed neither the capital, the force, 
nor the influence to resist the blows now being administered. Whereas 
in the past Britain was in a position to impose her will, today her 
Empire was “at its last gasp’ and her. coffers were empty. Her final 
resort was to beg help from America. Another Cairo broadcast described 
Mr. Churchill’s suggestion for ‘ token forces’ in the Suez Canal zone as 
“a shameful request’, by which ‘ this fox’ hopes to get United States 
support for Britain’s aggression and to force her into a war against 
Egypt. ‘ Churchill wants to make the Canal zone into a second Korea ’. 

Another Cairo broadcast stated that Egypt would resist all foreign 
troops just as she was now resisting the British, and would regard the 
dispatch of such troops as an act of aggression threatening the peace 
and security of the Middle East. A Cairo broadcast in English claimed 
that not even the ‘ atrocities ’ committed by British troops in the Canal 
zone had aroused so much disgust among Egyptians as Mr. Churchill's 
proposals, which showed that British imperialist policy was ‘as blind 
and reckless’ as ever. Other Cairo broadcasts, , concerning the shooting 
of Sister Anthony, claimed that Egypt was ‘innocent of this blood- 
shedding ’ and blamed the British. 

The Damascus radio quoted a message from Paris that Azzam Pasha 
had asked Vyshinsky if Egypt could purchase arms and tanks from the 
Soviet Union,*“and that Vyshinsky had promised to discuss the matter. 
with his Government. Broadcasts from Moscow and the satellite 
countries gave lurid descriptions of the British ‘ military terror’ in 
Egypt. Pravda was quoted as saying that there was tremendous sympathy 
for Soviet Russia among the Egyptians, who knew that the Soviet Union 
sincerely sympathised with their struggle. A Moscow broadcast in 
Arabic on United States’ attempts to ‘ mediate’ in the Anglo-Egyptian 
dispute outlined the career of the American Ambassador in Cairo who, 
it said, was entrusted with the task of securing control over Egypt, to 
be achieved by substituting American and Turkish occupation troops 
for British forces. The broadcast then quoted a press report about two 
former subordinates of Rommel joining the Egyptian Army as instructors 

‘on the recommendation of the U.S.A.’ During the war, said the 
Moscow commentator, these German Generals and their armies had 
been kept out of Egypt because the Stalingrad battle had forced the 
Germans to withdraw troops from Rommel—‘ a fact which saved Egypt 
from slavery ’. 

Another Moseow broadcast in Arabic spoke of the ‘ aggressive nature 
of the Middle East Command’ and reported how Lebanese workers, 
among others, were preparing ‘a determined struggle against this 


aggressive Command’. A Syrian newspaper was quoted in another © 


Moscow transmission™for reports that, as a result of the Truman- 
Churchill talks, a joint French and American landing in the Lebanon 
and Syria was being planned for April, with the object of implementing 
the mutual defence plan. Soviet home listeners ‘were told that the 
Middle East Command plan was an American move ‘to enslave the 
peoples of those countries and to oust their weaker imperialist rivals, 
England and France’. American imperialism had already ‘spread to 


the whole of the Mediterranean basin ’; and, among the littoral States, _ 


only Albania was ‘ truly independent’. An excursion into Mediterranean 
history by this Moscow home commentator elicited the claim that the 
British fleet had ‘systematically failed to fulfil its obligations as an 
ally’ in the Napoleonic and the first world wars. (Nelson and the 
Battle of Trafalgar were passed over.) In the second world war, ‘ neither 
the operations on the North~ African coast nor. the landing of the 
Anglo-Americans in Italy influenced the general course of events ’. 

A Rumanian broadcast, discussing, the situation in Tunisia, Egypt, 
and the whole Middle East, declared that from ‘ Abadan to Casablanca 
millions of people are raising the anti-imperialist banner’. They were 
rising to rid themselves of the exploiters’ yoke and would be strengthened 
in their struggle by the Peace Songress due to be held in Cairo. 
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NEWS OF TRISTAN DA CUNHA 


Topay TRISTAN DA CuNHA harbours a permanent community of about 
250 people, living in the only habitable part of the island—a narrow 
plateau three miles long, with an extinct volcano towering above it. 
Until the present these people have lived a quiet and remote life, but 
now things are beginning to develop, including an island industry. 
ROBERT STIMSON described in ‘ Radio Newsreel’ what life there used 
to be like, and the prospects for the future. 

“ The islanders’ life’, he said, ‘has not been an easy one: too many 
rats, a bad climate, a diet mainly of fish and potatoes, uncomfortable 
houses made from slabs of rock thatched with coarse flax. For years 
they have lived in virtual isolation. It is said that they did not hear 
about the 1918 armistice until four years afterwards. They did not use 
money until the second world war, when they came into contact with 
the Royal Navy. Even after the war, when they asked for their own 
postage stamp they pro- 
duced designs showing the 
values of the various 
‘stamps in potatoes. The 
words “four potatoes ”’; 
“eight potatoes”, and so 
on, were actually shown 
on the designs they made. 
‘Now Tristan da Cunha is 
beginning to change. 

“Last year the Colonial 
Development Corporation 
decided to invest £130,000 
to help build up the 
island’s only industry, the 
export of crawfish, in 
which the waters of the 
island abound, started by 
an enterprising South 
African. company a few 
years earlier. There is now 
a modern cannery on the island and, when it comes into full production 
it will turn out tens of thousands of tins of crawfish tails every year— 
a dollar-earning delicacy, because crawfish tails are much prized 
in America. There is a regular ferry service between Tristan da Cunha 
and Cape Town—a 600-ton ship with a refrigerated hold, making a 
round trip every two months or so—the Jso/da, she is called, and already 
she is bringing frozen crawfish tails to Cape Town for re-export to the 
United States. She takes back to the islands such luxuries as books and 
tobacco, for they are wage earners now. Apart from crawfish, Tristan 
da Cunha is planning to build up a market, this time in South Africa 
itself, for its so-called bluefish, which are said to be rather like tunny, 
and to be very good eating. Then there are reports, that the island’s 
seaweed may have commercial possibilities: it yields an acid that is 
useful for industrial and surgical purposes. The island’s potatoes have 
been found to be free from all viruses and it is hoped that Tristan da 
Cunha may be able to provide South Africa with seed potatoes ’. 


OLD MAN RIVER—1951 

In a talk in the Home Service BROUGHTON GINGELL described a voyage 
he made down the Mississippi. He said: ‘All the splendid old 
paddle steamers with gaudy colours, twin funnels belching smoke, and 
the brilliant, waterborne orchestras, have disappeared. They have left 
in their wake the small, powerful, and business-like tow boats. 

*“ You wait until you see our tow boat and feel her driving through 
the water with all her barges, then you will realise what the Mississippi 
can mean now”, said the captain. He was a man of about fifty, an 
officer of the Mississippi Valley Barge Line Company, which was 
taking me as a guest the 700 miles to the sea. These barge lines are 
enormous concerns which contract to move goods from Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, to Saint Louis, Missouri; or from St. Paul, Minnesota, 

_to Memphis and the sea. Oil, steel ingots, coal, gravel, heavy machinery, 
and many other bulk cargoes are carried across the very centre of the 
nation, and far more cheaply than by either road or rail. Often as much 
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A tow boat pushing barges up the Mississippi 
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as 10,000 tons of barges and cargo are transported at one time. 

“In fact the L. Wade Childress, the tow boat on which I was travel- 
ling, was to propel such a cargo from Tennessee to Louisiana, for 
delivery to Texas. The tow boat was a minute vessel, only 170 feet 
from bow to stern, and 30 feet in beam. “ Small, isn’t she? ”, the pilot 
remarked, “ but you wait and see what she can do”. I did wait and I 
did see. It was then, too, that I received my second surprise. A tow: 
boat to me and to most people means a vessel which tows, but it is not 
so on the river. Here was the minute boat, generating 3,200 horse~ 
power, pushing the barges—large, sluggish vessels, lashed five side 
by side and roughly five from head to stern. 

“It was a strange sight, this floating patchwork of metal, stretching 
270 yards ahead from the L. Wade Childress’ blunt bows. There was a 
waterborne derrick with a grimy engine shed; empty oil barges; barges 
cargoless and barges weighed down by ingots, and pipes from Pitts- 

burgh, destined for Texas 

oil wells. The whole pic- 
ture was of black and grey, 
splashed with the dull red 
of lead paint, and patched 
with dark overflows of oil. 

Indeed from the ship’s 

bridge it seemed as if a 

vast, steel-foundry yard 

was sweeping down the 
river. “ How long will it 
take to bring this tow to 

New Orleans? ”, I asked. 

“Oh, five days and nights 

travelling, I reckon” was 

the reply. 

“As a general rule, some 
mile or so away from a 
bridge the tow is brought 
to a halt by reversing the 

‘ engines. The whole mass 
is swung slowly into position, pointing towards the span through which 
it should go. Then the barges seem to gather concentration and make for 
the span and drive through like a broad grey army ‘penetrating a moun- 
tain defile. The Vicksburgh bridge we navigated at noon, the tow swing- 
ing under the arches with a wholly deceptive ease. Nothing looked easier 
until the boat astern tried to take the bridge with the shape of the 
shore and nearly collided with the supports. However, the Huey Long 
bridge, just above New Orleans, is worth all the trouble of navigation. 
“When it comes’’, the captain said, “ you will see one-of the finest 
bridges in the world” ’. 


*‘CURIOUSER AND CURIOUSER’ 


Discussing curious lines of scientific research in ‘ London Calling Asia’, 
Dr. J. GORDON Cook said: ‘During the war, I used to work in a 
laboratory where we were carrying out synthetic rubber research. One 
of the strangest of our experiments was our special spider-web shell. I 
suppose you have noticed often enough how, say, treacle or rubber 
solution will form thin filaments or threads if you dip your finger in it 
and then pull it away. This was familiar enough to us, but some of the 
things we made would go a step further: they would form these sticky 
sort of filaments and then the filaments would set solid in the air. One 
of us had a bright idea. Supposing we could turn one of these solutions 
quickly into thousands of strands of fibres, we could make a sort of 
three-dimensional spider’s web, a cloud of sticky fibres that would be 
guaranteed to gum up the works of almost anything—an aeroplane, for 
example. : 

© At the back of our minds we thought that if we could get just the 
right sort of solution we could fill a shell with it and arrange for the 
shell to burst in front of a plane. The effect of the explosion would be 
to turn the solution into thousands of sticky filaments. These would set 
in the air. And the aeroplane would be in.a thick, sticky, cotton-wool 
cloud. The propellers would get gummed up, and down would come 
the plane. For the next few weeks, life in the laboratory was absolute 
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misery. The air Becans filled with sticky floating fibres. They 
got in our hair and down our necks. Eventually our enthusiasm dimmed. 
The general Staff found other ways of bringing down planes. And our 
spider-web shell was forgotten as a way of winning the war. 

“You might think it even more curious if you were wandering through 
the Canadian forest and came across a harmless-looking chap dressing 
up a couple of water-tanks in suits of clothes with overcoat, hat, and all. 
You would think he was crazy? Not a bit of it. There is a scientist 
doing this now. He is trying to find out what sort of clothes attract 
mosquitoes, and he has found that they like dark clothes better than 
light; they do not like nylon as well as cotton, and they prefer worn 
clothes to new ones. 

‘And what about the chap in Copenhagen who works on locusts? 
If you went into his laboratory you would see him with a locust dangling 
on a thread inside a glass tube. He is studying the whiskers on a locust’s 
head. They are the navigation aids the locust uses when he is flying 
and he can tell if he is off course by the way the whiskers bend’. 


THE HISTORY OF THE HATCHMENT 


‘The painted canvas in a diamond-shaped frame which we now know 
as a hatchment seems to have been introduced into this country from 
Holland about the middle of the seventeenth 
century ’, said C. J. SMITH in a ‘ Midlands 
Miscellany ’ talk. ‘ They remained in fashion 
throughout the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries, their use during that 
period being practically universal amongst 
armorial families. 

‘The original purpose of the hatchment 
was to indicate the death of a member of the 
titled or landed classes. This was done by 
displaying a hatchment of the deceased 
person’s arms on the front of the house 
where he or she had lived. Strict rules 
governed the style of hatchment to be dis- 
played, according to the rank, sex, and 
marital state of the deceased. A married 
or widowed person’s arms always showed 
marriage alliances and the canvas’ behind a 
deceased partner’s arms was painted black, 
while behind the surviving partner’s arms 
the canvas was painted white. The hatch- 
ment remained on the house-front for twelve 
months, the usual period of mourning, 
and was then generally removed to the 
parish church, and there hung near 
to the place of burial. 

“Nevertheless, there are ‘still plenty of 
hatchments to be found if you care to look 
for them. Well over 100 still exist in War- 
wickshire alone; the largest collection in the county is at Compton 
Wynyates, where there are seventeen. In many churches where hatch- 
ments remain they have been neglected and have become dilapidated; 
elsewhere they have been carefully preserved. . 

“ Hatchment painting was generally carried out by coach painters, and 
we must admit that it did not usually reach a high level of artistic 
achievement. Sometimes, too, hatchments were wrong in-heraldic detail. 
Some specimens, such as may be seen at Maxstoke and Coughton, are 
very crude. Many eighteenth-century hatchments are extremely 
elaborate, displaying shields of ornamental shape with broad, decorated, 
gold edges, fantastically shaped helmets, the vizors often in the form 
of a human or animal mask, and a profusion of mantling. Sometimes the 

_ design incorporated an emblem of mortality, either in the form of a 
cherub’s head, or of a hatchment painter’s idea of a skull. 

“Probably the best period of hatchment painting was between 1820 
and 1850. There are some excellent examples of this period, such as 
those of the first and second Marquesses of Hertford, at Arrow Church, 
near Alcester. By the 1860s a very simple style of hatchment was in 
fashion, often displaying nothing but a shield and a crest with a small 
motto-scroll. After 1870 the use of hatchments became less general; 
the latest example in a Warwickshire church is probably that of James 
Roberts-West, Esq., at Preston-on-Stour. This dates from 1882. 

“In London, especially, hatchments continued to appear on house- 
fronts, though with diminishing frequency throughout. the nineteenth 


Hatchments in the church at Compton Wynyates 


century, and on occasions even in the present century. Their use per- 


‘sisted also at Oxford and Cambridge, where the custom was to place a 


hatchment over the entrance gate of a college on the death of its head. 
The fashion died slowly, and is not extinct even today, for a hatchment 
was hung over the gate of. Alt Souls College, Oxford, to record the 
death of the late Warden, Mr. B. H. Sumner, in May 1951’. “ 


A DRY-STONE WALLING MATCH 


There has recently been a competition between men who build the 
stone walls that criss-cross the hills and moors of the northern half of 
England. It took place in Westmorland, and SIDNEY MOORHOUSE spoke 
about it in ‘ The Eye-witness °. 

“ There have’, he said, ‘ been walls of this kind on the North Goamey 
hills for a long-time. In fact some of them date back to the times when 
the monasteries had their sheep runs on the Pennine and the Lakeland 
uplands. A few go back to the time of Queen Elizabeth. But these, 
though interesting enough from a historical point of view, have little 
effect on the pattern we see today. The majority of these walls belong 
to the early part of the last century when enclosure award after enclo- 


‘sure award had been granted by Act of Parliament, and — thousands 


of acres of former common land were enclosed. 
‘TI have been looking through some of these awards, ata in nearly 
every case I have noticed that the land en- 
‘ closed was required to be fenced by stone 
walls, usually six feet or so high, about a 
yard wide at the bottom, and lessening to a 
foot at the top. Hundreds of miles of walls 


sures, and so well were they built that they 
still stand in position today. Indeed, a well- 
built dry-stone wall will stand for several 
generations, although repair work is neces- 
sary from time to time. So that while there 
are nothing like so many dry-stone wallers 
as 100 years ago, there are still some who 
can do a tidy piece of work that would not 
have disgraced their grandfathers. These 
craftsmen are naturally proud of their skill. 


petition, we have our dry-stone walling 
matches, such as those that recently took 
place in South Westmorland. — 

‘Like all builders, they start with a 
foundation, digging out some of the turf, 
and putting a double row of square stones 
to serve as the base of the wall. The other 
courses are then placed on the top of these, 
and the way one stone fits up against its 
neighbour always seems to me little short of 
a miracle. Some spaces are inevitable, and 
these, as well as the gap between the two 
rows, are filled up with smaller stones. As the wall gets higher, you see 
that the courses get closer together so that there is a gentle slope from 
the base towards, the top. 


‘Every now and then, too, we see that larger boulders passing right 


through the rows, are placed into position,-and these are called by a 
specially appropriate name, “throughs”. Their job is to bind the 
courses together and prevent the wall from bursting open. Right on 
top comes a layer of flat stones—that is to keep rain and snow from 


getting inside. Last of all, a layer of upright stones is put on top of «— 


these to prevent the agile North Country sheep from jumping from 
one field to another ’. : 
ON BECOMING A WOMAN PROOF-READER 

In a Home Service talk E. M. Hatr answered the question: ‘ How 
does one become a woman full-time proof-reader?* ‘ Officially there 
are none’, she said. ‘Some men readers, fully protected by their 
organisation, may pass from youth to old age without having to 
read anything more exacting than “Buy our best sausages—quality 
guaranteed *, or a similar strange device for paper bags. But any 
thrusting woman with an eye on his job has to prove that she is a 


specialist: Some sort of degree in natural sciences might do, if. 


there happened to be a national emergency, but it would be wiser 
to throw in a doctorate’. ; 


were erected in connection with the enclo- 


And because pride often gives rise to com-- 
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British and U.S. Aims in the Far East 


By SIR GEORGE SANSOM 


MUST begin by disclaiming any special knowledge of diplomatic 
history, for though I have lived on the outer fringes, so to speak, 
of British foreign policy; I do not feel that this limited experience 
qualifies me to speak with authority on its theory or its practice. 
But it has occurred to me that one useful way of looking at our own 
foreign policy is to compare it with the foreign policy of another 
country in its approach to one particular set of problems. It seems to 
me that for such a purpose there is a special interest in examining 
American foreign policy now, when the need for harmonious collabora- 
tion between our two countries is so urgent. There is moreover a 


-certain topical flavour in this enquiry, because the United States is in 


process of revising not only the methods of American diplomacy but 


also its very foundations. es 


A Searching Analysis 
Much interest was aroused in the United States some months ago 


by the publication of a small book, entitled American Diplomacy, 


1900-1950, written by Mr. George Kennan, formerly Director of the 
Policy Planning Office of the Department of State and now 
ambassador-designate to Moscow. I shall say more about this signifi- 
cant work presently, but for the moment it is enough to describe it 
as a searching analysis of American foreign policy in the past fifty 
years, which reaches the conclusion that until quite recently it has been 
a policy based upon mistaken assumptions about the true nature of 
international society. Mr. Kennan’s reasoning is parallel to—though 
not identical with—the arguments used in some of his recent writings 
by the Professor of Modern History at Cambridge. Mr. Kennan, like 
Professor Butterfield, favours a ‘ scientific’ approach to problems of 
foreign policy as against the ‘moralistic’ approach that, in his 
opinion, has led the United States into many avoidable predicaments; 
and some of his most striking instances are drawn from American 
policy in the far east. If in what I have to say I follow Mr. Kennan 
in thinking that American policy in the past has been frequently 
at fault, it is not because I believe our own foreign policy to have 
been uniformly well conceived and skilfully executed. I am far too 
impressed by the wide distribution of human fallibility to fall into 
that particular error. 

It is not very profitable to discuss a policy without having some idea 
of its aims. Indeed, I should say that in a strict sense a foreign policy is 
nothing more, or not much more, than a precise formulation of aims— 
not just abstractions like peace, or power, or plenty, but really concrete 
and feasible aims. It would, for instance, not be a policy to promote 
a movement for the abolition of rain and to appoint Jupiter Pluvius 
as Chairman of a Sunshine League. It would be a policy to ensure an 
ample supply of first-class umbrellas. Unfortunately, in democratic 
countries, not only the general public but also responsible statesmen 
at times fall into the error of confusing ends with means in foreign 
affairs. Mr. Kennan would probably say that until a few years ago the 
makers of American foreign policy have been so taken up with devising 
its methods that they have neglected to consider the ultimate feasibility 
of its aims. He would quote as examples the outlawry of war by the 
Kellogg Pact, the laying down of the principle of non-recognition of 
disagreeable but accomplished facts, and other attempts to regulate 
the behaviour of states by juridical formula. ‘The most serious fault 
in our past policy’, says Mr. Kennan, ‘lies in the legalistic-moralistic 
approach to international problems. It runs like a red skein through 
our policy of the past fifty years *. 

I quote this statement as testifying to the danger of a preoccupation 
with procedure—with method, in other words—which takes attention 
away from the true and immediate purpose of foreign policy. The aim 
of foreign policy is not to reform mankind, or particular sub-divisions 
of mankind, but ‘to take awkward conflicts of national interest and 
deal with them on their merits with a view to finding the solutions 
least unsettling to the stability of international life’. That, as I see it, 
is another way of. saying that not only the United States but demo- 
cratic nations in general tend to hold the dangerous belief that to 


establish a formula, a procedure, a machinery, for the settlement of 
disputes is in itself a great diplomatic achievement. 

It is easy to detect error in the conduct of other peoples, and I 
repeat that we must beware of assuming that our own foreign policy 
has been uniformly wise and virtuous. Indeed, it is not at all easy to say 
in exact language what have been our guiding principles. There have 
been plenty of fine-spun arguments among historians as to whether, 
since mercantilist days, the aim of our foreign policy has been power, 
or plenty, or a judicious mixture of both. I dare say there have been 
times when our diplomacy has tended to attach importance more to 
immediate commercial advantage than to long-run considerations of 
power. Perhaps our far eastern policy has on occasion fallen into this 
error, largely because of the preponderance of our trading interests in 
China; but I do not think that our statesmen ever lost sight for long 
of the factor of power in international affairs, whether in Europe or 
in Asia. 

In fact, it never could be lost sight of after the rise of national 
states in Europe; and this concept of the balance of power, which has 
dominated European political thought since the Renaissance, is itself a 
natural outgrowth of the notion of national power. Yet it has not 
seemed natural to American eyes. In the early, dangerous days of the 
Republic, American statesmen were conscious of the importance of 
power, but towards the end of the nineteenth century the effortless 
security which the United States enjoyed encouraged a belief that other 
nations—the European nations—wantonly chose to engage in struggles 
for power when the part of wisdom would have been to compose their 
differences, just as the states of the Union had composed theirs. Our 
American critics overlooked. the fact that those dfferences had been 
composed by one of the bloodiest civil wars in history; and they tended 
to ascribe our European troubles to a double dose of original sin. 
Because the American nation had been born of a revolution against a 
colonial power, Britain in particular figured as the leading wrongdoer, 
the chief exponent of imperialism and colonialism. American opinion 
thus tended, out of sentiment rather than reason, to regard European 
politics in general, and perhaps British foreign policy in particular, as 
unduly self-regarding, unduly concerned with power and prestige. 

Nothing expresses this crusading point of view better than a state- 
ment made by President Wilson in 1918. It was the basis of one of 
his fourteen points. He said: 

Peoples and provinces are not to be bartered about from sovereignty 
to sovereignty as if they were mere pawns in a game, even the great game, 
now for ever discredited, of the Balance of Power. 

It seems astonishing that a man of Woodrow Wilson’s stature and 
learning so misconceived the nature of power and so misunderstood the 
course of European—no, of human—history, that he could describe as 
a game, played by European statesmen, that system which, for all its 
shortcomings, preserved the independence of small states and gave 
Europe, and America, a hundred years of scarcely interrupted peace. 


American Approach to European Affairs 

But this attitude, mistaken as one may judge it to have been, cannot 
simply be dismissed as an error. A doctrine held by a great power is a 
political fact of the highest importance, and it achieves a kind of 
theological validity which has nothing to do with its scientific truth. 
The American tradition here goes' back at least as far as George 
Washington’s Farewell Address of 1796, when he advised his country- 
men in good eighteenth-century language against ‘the insidious wiles 
of foreign influence’ and against entangling their peace and prosperity 
‘in the toils of European ambition, rivalship, interest, humour, or 
caprice ’. We all know how the march of events has shown that what 
in George Washington’s day harmonised with the interests and desires 
of the American people has not been valid for the situation of the 
United States since 1914.7 Twice since then the United States has 
intervened in Europe to preserve the balance of power, and twice she 
has led a movement to replace the balance of power by a harmony of 
power. But still one may say that the underlying attitude remained 


unchanged. The American approach to the affairs of the European 
continent remained reluctant and suspicious: 

Here we come to what, as far-as I know, is an unresolved mystery 
in the foreign policy of the United States; for in contrast to the inhibi- 
tions which have affected the American attitude towards Europe, 
the American people and the American government have, since the 
mid-nineteenth century, been ready and willing to accept involvement in 
the far east. If I have spoken at length about American policy, it is 
because British policy in the far east, especially in the twentieth 
century, has been in part shaped by a desire to harmonise British 
objectives with American ideals; and looked at in retrospect I should 
say that the two incompatibles were never truly mated. That is some- 
thing that we should study to avoid in future. The story is long and 
complicated, and I fear that in summarising it I may give some false 
impressions; but I think it is not unfair to say that American -policy 
in the far east has been marked by a certain sentimental liking for the 
Chinese people, admirable in itself and not without historical basis, but 
tending to place the United States in the role of protector and adviser, 
and so to encourage American policy to disregard if not to undermine 
the interests of other powers in the far east. 


Blindness to World Events 

Nobody familiar with the story of American advocacy of the ‘ open 
door’ and the maintenance of Chinese territorial integrity can say that 
American policy was selfish, and nobody can contend that the policy 
of the European governments was entirely just and enlightened; but 
it cannot be denied that American policy was not consistently based 
upon a regard for power realities in the far east, and that at critical 
junctures it was moralistic rather than practical. Looked at from the 
point of view of British policy, its weakness was that it confined its 
attention to regional happenings and was usually blind to their world- 
wide implications. To explain this it is necessary to go back to Europe. 
I do not know enough about our economic situation at the beginning of 
the twentieth century to give a good opinion, but I suppose that at 
latest by 1911—the year of Agadir—we had reached the peak of our 
relative power in Europe and were only just strong enough to act as 
the ‘ balancer’ of an\unstable European system. I am emboldened to 
state this view by reflecting upon the Anglé-Japanese Alliance which 
was concluded in 1902. 

What was it that induced Great Britain to depart from her policy 
of ‘splendid isolation’ and to ally herself with an extra-European 
power? Was it not that British statesmen realised our weakness and 
saw that we were no longer living in a closed European system but were 
entering upon a phase of international affairs where our responsibilities, 
our commitments, were, or soon would be, too great and too widespread 
for our strength. If we look back at that year 1902 the situation was 
certainly one of those ‘ awkward conflicts of national interest’ to which 
Mr. Kennan’s study is addressed. Britain was on bad terms with 
Germany, at odds with France in Europe and in Africa and with Russia 
in the near east and far east. She could hope for no support from the 
United States, although her general purposes were those of which the 
American government might approve—that is to say, to preserve the 
integrity of China, which was threatened at that time by a strong 
Russian expansionist policy. 

Under the protection of the alliance, Japan defeated Russia, and in 
1905 the agreement was broadened to include mutual assistance in the 
case of unprovoked or aggressive action, wherever arising (notice that 
addition), that should endanger the territorial rights of either party in 
the regions of eastern Asia and India. This happened at a time when 
the United States, during the presidency of Theodore Roosevelt, was 
in a brief phase of imperialism following upon the war with Spain. 
Conformably with the prevailing mood the President took an active 
interest in world affairs, and made himself felt in both Europe and 
Asia. He was convinced of the dangers of an exclusively moralistic 
foreign policy, and he knew that, in face of the reluctance of Russia and 
Japan, American insistence upon theoretical principles had no meaning 
unless the United States was prepared to go to war for them. ‘ The 
open-door policy’, he said, ‘completely disappears as soon as a 
powerful nation determines to disregard it’. One of the reasons for his 
mediation between Russia and Japan in 1905 was his~belief that a 
balance should be preserved between the two, so that ‘ each may have a 
moderating action upon the other’. 

At this time there was not any great disagreement as to far eastern 
policy between the United States and Britain. The purpose of the 


alliance with Japan was to preserve the balance of power; but if 
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President Roosevelt thought it right that the notion of the balance of — 


power should be extended to include east Asia, that was not true of 
his successors. They, though giving way a little to Japan at first, soon 
reverted to the earlier ‘ moralistic’ line of attempting to thwart Japan’s 
activities on the mainland; and they paid scant attention to the power 
situation in east Asia as it was then developing. I think it is fair to 
say that, though inspired by praiseworthy motives, American policy in 
the far east for the next two generations, without achieving its pro- 
fessed aims, embarrassed Great Britain, antagonised Japan, and did 
not materially profit China. 

Let me quote Mr. Kennan again here, not for the sake of raking up 
an old grievance but only to extract some useful guidance, for there is 
little in his description that does not apply also to British policy in some 
of its phases. He says: 

The tendency to achieve our objectives by inducing other ‘governments 
to sign up to professions of high moral and legal principles appears to 
have a great and enduring validity in our diplomatic practice. It was 

’ assumed by American statésmen that whatever was urged in the name of 
moral or legal principle bore with it no specific.responsibility on the 
part of him who urged it, even though the principle might be of doubt- 
ful applicability to the situation in hand. . . . It was in this spirit that 
we hacked away decade after decade at the position of the powers on the 
mainland of Asia. . .. There was always a feeling among the Japanese 
and the British that we were inclined to be spendthrift with their 
diplomatic assets. 


That is harsh criticism, and I think it is perhaps unduly severe. Yet 
there is much truth in it. It does not prove that British and Japanese 
policies were right; it merely shows that they were thwarted. It does not 
even prove that American policy was uniformly wrong, since we can 


never say with certainty that a different policy would have produced 
different and better results in the long run. But the ironic fact—the ~ 


only thing we know for certain—is that, as Mr. Kennan himself observes, 
today the past objectives of American policy are in full measure 


achieved. The Japanese are out of China, Manchuria, and Korea. The™ 


Western Powers have lost their ‘ special positions’ in China; and now 
they have no position at all. 

If there is any lesson to be learned from, this sad story, it is, I think, 
that Great Britain and the United States must in future strive for the 
greatest possible degree of harmony in the aims and methods of foreign 
policy. There is in some circles in this country a disposition to believe 
that the United States is not fitted by tradition or experience to exercise 
leadership in world affairs, in the place of the British Commonwealth. 
This is a deplorable view. No country could have departed from a 
strong tradition and adjusted itself to a new situation more thoroughly 
and rapidly than has the United States in the past five years. As for 
experience, I doubt whether our diplomatic experience in the world of 
yesterday is netessarily the best preparation for the world of tomorrow. 
Nobody can live in the United States for long without realising that 
one of the great American virtues is a willingness, an alacrity, to learn 
from past mistakes and to cope with new situations. In Anglo-American 
partnership this is a most valuable asset—Third Programme 


A Seareerow Song 


My hat four ways 

Looks the wind up and down; 
The anarchy of days 

Fills and empties the crown. 


My wild head grew beneath 

A shoulder of the ground. 

Death gave me civil teeth. - 
I see\that the sky goes round. . 


Subtract my flesh and fat; 
I am no king until 

The spiders under the hat 
Spin the official will. 


The same surprise 
Is lost on me each day 
The hat falls over my eyes 
And the birds still fly away. 
JOHN MILES 
ag? 
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_ Byzantine Paintings of Yugoslavia 


By GEOFFREY WEBB 


* , ; 

AST September I went, as the guest of the Yugoslav authorities, to 

see some of the medieval monuments of that country. My 

visit was chiefly concerned with the painted churches of Old 

Serbia and Macedonia, but I must straight away disclaim any 

learned authority as a Byzantinist. What I have to say of the tech- 

nique and iconography of the paintings I saw is of interest only as 

the impressions of a west-European art historian faced with a new 

world of art which hitherto I knew only front books and photographs 

and such mosaics as one can see in Italy and Sicily. My own specialist 

interest in the paintings was concerned with the relation of painting 

and colour-decoration to architecture, a problem that faces us here in 
England, though in a very different form. 

There is in. Serbia and Macedonia a whole series of monuments 
of the fifteenth century which relate in their manner and subjects to 
the better-known examples at Mistra, in Greece, and in the monasteries 
of Mount Athos, and these I did not see at all. Many of them are 
said by trustworthy critics to be of very high quality. But the examples 
I was shown by my Yugoslav hosts were perhaps more interesting 
than these, and certainly represented a phase of eastern-Mediterranean 
art much less well known to art historians. They comprised two build- 
ings in Macedonia, St. Sophia-Ochrid and Nerezi, churches of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries respectively, and a few examples of 
the thirteenth century, chiefly in Old Serbia, that is, the mountain 
country on the western side of Serbia proper, the region which, when 
I was a boy, was known as the Sanjak of Novibazar. I also saw a 


Angel (eleventh century), in the monastery of St. Sophia at Ochrid. 
Left: detail from ‘Death of the Virgin’, a mid-thirteenth century 
painting at the monastery of Sopocani 


considerable number of fourteenth-century examples, both in 
Old Serbia and Macedonia—the product of that expansion of 
Serbian rule that is associated with the name of Tsar Dushan, 
who lived from 1331 to.1355. 

Of these the earlier paintings, those of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, have a special historical interest, for 
Byzantine painting as distinct from mosaics is very little known 
before the fourteenth century, except for the Yugoslav exhibition 
in Paris in 1950, a few published photographs, and the examples 
in Russia. There is no doubt that the proper publication of the 
examples I saw would make a very great deal of difference to 
the point of view of all but those very few historians of painting 
who are really familiar with the manuscript illustrations and the 
Russian material. Moreover, the admirable work that is being 
done in Yugoslavia in the way of uncovering hitherto unknown 
paintings and preserving them is adding to this material almost 
daily at Ochrid, Studenica, and Prizren. I saw pictures in the 
process of discovery which were of the greatest importance both 
historically and aesthetically and some of them in quite a remark- 
able state of preservation. For, let us be quite clear about this, I 
am not talking of pale ghosts of painting such as, unhappily, 
make up the bulk of the surviving wall paintings in England but 
substantial works of art as capable of being appreciated as the 
well-known examples in such places as Rome or Tuscany. 
Indeed, the impression made is more complete and brilliant than 
we are used to anywhere outside Italy. 

I have called these paintings Byzantine—and I do not want 
to modify that term, but Byzantine, of course, is not a word 
implying nationality in the modern sense. Whether these 
painters were: Serbs. or ‘Macedonians or Greeks by birth or 
origin, we do rot know, except in a few instances, and they must 
all have learned their painting either from. Constantinople or 
Salonika. 

To a comparative stranger to Byzantine studies, like myself, 


three abiding impressions are forced upon one: first the aware- 


ness on occasion of being in the presence of great works of art.in 
their own right. This is always a rare experience anywhere, and 
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occurred more frequently than I had dared to hope. There is little one 
can say about quality—it is always a matter of personal judgment, but I 
would like to say not only that the standard was generally high, but that 
I saw some pictures that seemed to me of the first order. The mid- 
thirteenth century paintings at the monastery of Sopocani were in 
general very impressive, and some of them, notably the ‘ Death of the 
Virgin’, a huge composition covering the whole west wall of she 
church, one or two single figures, and some fragments of compositions 
deserved to be judged by the highest standards. There were also some 
very fine paintings in the fourteenth-century churches and a few 
fourteenth-century icons, notably a ‘Harrowing of Hell’, at Ochrid, 


in a very remarkable green grisaille technique, and some others of - 


outstanding quality. 


Continuity of Antique Tradition 

The second impression was that the continuity of the antique 
tradition was very strong indeed. Whether it derives from a real 
continuity of tradition from Roman Imperial times or has the 
- character of a Renaissance occurring some centuries before the one 
which we all know—if such a distinction is a valid one and _ all 
renaissances are not both a continuity and a revival—the astonishing 
thing is how it extends to details. For example, the clothes: the angels 
wearing the classic chiton, and even in one case a scene of the child 
St. Nicholas being taken to school by his mother, in which -she is 
wearing the voluminous drapery of an antique lady while the small 
boy holding her hand is dressed in the simple, square-cut, sleeveless 
tunic we all know so well, and carries in his hand—a charming 
detail—a white-painted board with a handle on which the Cyrillic 
A B C is plainly written in black. Moreover, the drawing of the 
faces is clearly of antique derivation and claims cousinship with the 
Fayoum portraits, almost our only example of the portrait paintings 
of antiquity. But probably more striking are the well-known, straight- 
nosed Greek profiles of the eleventh-century angels at Ochrid, a type 
which has been a recognised classical cliché with us ever since the 
late-eighteenth century. 

Even more remarkable than these details of facial type and drapery 
was the range of colour employed, quite different from the western 
medieval palette, and the techniques of modelling by means of juxta- 
posed colour rather than shading, which gave these pictures a curiously 
modern look at times—both of which I am assured by friends more 
learned in such matters than I am, are remarkable evidence of antique 
derivation. There are still further signs of this knowledge of antique 
precedent in the handling of architectural backgrounds of some of 
the large scenes which seem to be reflections of an antique theatrical 
tradition. When one recalls the importance that has long been attached 
to other examples of the revival of antique traditions in the later 
thirteenth century, as foreshadowing Giotto and the Italian Renaissance, 
the historical importance of these Serbian and Macedonian paintings 
becomes clear. 

It is obvious that our knowledge of the continuity of tradition from 
the ancient world to the threshold of the Italian Renaissance is still 
only in its beginning. It was to be one of the most refreshing aspects 
of this visit to feel that some of the dark places of art history are not 
dark because the evidence has perished, but because it has not hitherto 
been studied, or in some cases discovered, and that the real evaluation 


of this new evidence has hardly yet begun. But my chief personal - 


reason for wanting to see these paintings was the problems they raise 
about the relation of painting to architecture. In the west, as it seems 
to me, we are familiar with some architectural interiors which cannot 
be understood except in terms of colour—Ely Lady Chapel is an 
example—and much Baroque. architecture is, in a sense, of this charac- 
ter. Thornhill’s Painted Hall at Greenwich and a great deal of Italian 
architecture from the Middle Ages onward requires not merely colour 
but figure painting to give it scale and completeness, but only rarely 
in Italy, not even in San Francisco at Assisi, perhaps only in the 
Sistine Chapel does one feel that the figure painting has from the 
inception been the governing factor and that the architecture has no 
real life without it. Later Byzantine architecture is,-however, quite a 
new world in this sense; from the tenth century onwards, once the 


effect of the defeat of the Iconoclasts began really to make itself felt, f 


there developed a kind of painters’ architecture which has no real 
parallel in the west. It is true to say, I think, that the architecture is 
conditioned by the painting. The form of the church internally is not 
governed by what we are used to think of as architectural considera- 
tions but by the requirements of the scheme of painting adopted. This 
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theory, which was put forward initially by art historians who based 
their ideas on examples in Constantinople and Greece, is very strongly 
confirmed by the Serbian and Macedonian churches which I saw. It 
was, as far as I am concerned, an altogether new experience. : 

Once or twice, very strongly, I had the feeling of being in the 
middle of the canvas. That is to say, the figures in the paintings were 
looking out into the space where I was standing and were concerned 
with that space rather than with the other painted figures which, in 
the ordinary western way, would be their natural companions. It was 
a very disturbing experience, too. You and I are used to the people 
in the pictures keeping themselves to themselves; we, the privileged out- 
siders, look through the frame, or it may be the border, or the 
architectural delimitation of the picture, as at a peep-show, but once 
or twice in varying degrees I had a different experience. It was rot 
standing safely outside these pictures but in the midst of them. 

I have put this in a loose, appreciative way, but it is not a question of 
mere critical hot air, for there is evidence that this was the intention 
of the painters. All sorts of devices—many of them quite simple—are 
used to create this effect, that the painted figures are coming out of the 
picture into the space of the building; for example, it is almost 
customary that where the sceze depicted requires two pictorial figures 
to converse—for instance, in the Annunciation—the figures do it from 


‘either side of an arch or acioss the corner of a building, so that the 


real architectural space of the church, the space that you and I occupy 
when we go into it, is taken into the painted composition. In others, 
such as the great ‘Death of the Virgin’ at Sopocani, the effect is 
gained by more complex means, reminding one of the grouping of 
the cast at some spectacular climax in the theatrical production when 
the ensemble is brought right to the front of the stage to establish that 
link across the footlights which brings the actors and the audience into 
a close union and overpasses the proscenium and other barriers which 
have hitherto kept the distance between them. The effect at Sopocani 
is all the more overwhelming in that the barriers: themselves, as com- 
pared to a modern theatre, are reduced to a minimum. This comparison 
with stage ‘effects is not used here merely as a means of explanatory 
analogy, and there are other signs in this painting of a knowledge of 
theatrical_technique. 

There are also simpler and more straightforward evidences of this 
intention. For example, in western European architecture when there is 
an arch which springs from a pier or a pillar to a wall,-there is always 
what we call a respond to receive it, that is, the wall is visibly thickened 
by, as it were, a pilaster for the arch to rest upon; the Byzantines, as 
far as I could see, did not do that: the arches sprang from the piers 
and just died into the wall in what we should consider the most sloppy 
and inarticulate way. But it was not sloppiness or lack of articulation; 
it was simply that they did not want to break the wall and disturb the 
sequence of the pictures. In the same way, to one used to west-European 
architecture, there were very few mouldings; the architects’ part of the 
business was, in fact, kept to a minimum—he was there to provide a 
vast hollow canvas for the painters and the less he interfered with them, 
with his pedantry of responds, and mouldings, and so on, the better. 


There is, I understand, an even more striking example of this sub- _ 
ordination of the architect to the painter in the apse of the cathedral at 


Kiev, a work of the twelfth century decorated with a great mosaic figure 
of the Virgin. There the apse is built in three curves—so that its 
sections would appear scalloped or, should one say, cusped—and by 


this means the upper curve is adapted to the head, the middle to the. 
body, and the lowest to the legs and feet: the building has been adapted - 


to the drawing, not the drawing to the building. 


Centralised Church Plan Ry 

For the full effect of this kind of painter’s architecture the centralised 
church plan is necessary. That is the church designed to hold the 
worshipper in suspense, gazing all around him, rather than by its form 
focusing his attention in one direction. In the long, arcaded aisled 
churches, such as Monreale or Cefalu in Sicily, the form of the building 
is so masterful with its strong emphasis on direction that the painters 
or mosaicists, however able, cannot steal the architect’s thunder, and it 
is only at the east end, where the great figures of Christ occupy the 
whole space of the semi-domes of the apses, that one gets some of this 
effect of being overwhelmed by a pictorial figure which comes out into 
the real space before it to meet you. I think that this preoccupation 
with the effect to be obtained by a special kind of painting, which was 
a highly conscious and intellectualised preoccupation in the centuries 
immediately following the struggle with the Iconoclasts, was a very 
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important factor in the standardising of the 
type of cross-in-square domed church which 
is so marked a feature of Byzantine archi- 
tecture of that epoch. 
For this kind of painted architecture only 
a restricted range of subject matter is suit- 
able and single figures predominate over 
monumental scenes. It is most interesting 
to observe the gradual increase in narrative 
painting in Serbia and Macedonia at the 
end of the thirteenth and throughout the 
fourteenth centuries, and with it the break- 
up of the kind of art I have been trying to 
explain, for, with the increase of the narra- 
tive scenes, the walls of the church begin to 
be more in the nature of a picture gallery 
than a place where the painted figures live 
in the same world as the real ones. There is 
indeed a unified effect, but it is a decorative 
one. Good as the individual paintings often 
are when one looks into them, and far more 
than mere decoration considered as indivi- 
dual pieces, the general effect of the smaller 
scale of the figures and the multiplicity of 
the grouping is of an all-over decorative 
pattern. These later paintings have to be 
appreciated at two ranges, so to speak, as 
pictures and as parts of the all-over effect, 
. but there was no-question of two ranges in 
the earlier ones. I have put this over- 
emphatically, for compared with much 
western painting these fourteenth-century compositions are often of great 
and splendid monumental character; but still the generalisation 
will hold if a comparison is made with the earlier paintings. 
Technically these fourteenth-century paintings are often of extra- 
ordinary interest. There are effects of space, effects of foreshortening, 
effects of landscape setting, many of them seemingly derived from 
a knowledge of antique precedents probably independent of any 
similar movements in Italy. 
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Detail from ‘The Nativity’ (fourteenth century), in the 
monastery at Pec 
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To a .westerner these paintings are 
much nearer to the tradition with 
which he is familiar and are therefore less 
stimulating than the earlier type of painted 
architecture, which is a kind of art we do 
not possess, a kind, moreover, which led me 
to some very wild and untimely speculations. 
For I could not help wondering about the 
new Coventry Cathedral, a matter that has 
been much in our minds lately. Surely, in 
the design of the interior of that building as 
published, the architect, by depending for 
the effect of his interior so much on the 
great tapestry which he proposes should 
occupy the whole end wall of his church, is 
going some way towards abdicating the 
traditional functions of the west European 
architect in favour of a pictorial designer, 
in this case, I understand,’Graham Suther- 
land. It is, compared with Byzantine prac- 
tice of the great epoch, a very partial 
abdication—hardly more than a tentative 
gesture. If, as I believe, modern architecture 
is in its essence impersonal, mechanistic, 
and careless of the dignity of individual 
men—and as I believe more profoundly, 
religion must concern itself with the valtie 
~ 1 of the individual human soul—perhaps the 
painters who for two centuries and more 
have been increasingly concerned with the 
personal human approach to the world 
(sometimes recently some of us have felt too exclusively engrossed 
in their own internal mental economy) may be able to bridge the 
all too obvious gulf. 

Graham Sutherland has one of the greatest opportunities ever offered 
to a painter of any age, but it is not an opportunity to supply an appro- 
priate decoration to a modern cathedral. He is required to raise a modern 
building which, of its nature, is indifferent to such matters to the height 
of a religious experience.—Third Programme 


A Question of Taste 


By JOHN SUMMERSON 


DO not know what ‘taste’ will mean to you (my dear posterity) 

and I am not perfectly sure what J mean by it. Discrimination in 

the arts? Something like that. It is nat a word that carries much 

momentum now: it is a lazy word, and something of itself, the 
livelier part perhaps, seems to have got-left behind in another century. 
There was a time, as you well. know, when to have taste was to pass 
a social test of some importance. In the eighteenth century, if it was 
said of somebody, ‘ He’s a man of taste’, it meant that he had acquired 
something valuable, something worthy of respect. Today, if. we use the 
‘expression, we say, ‘ Oh, he’s a: man of*taste *; as if to:convey ‘ He’s not 
a fool: he can tell chalk from cheese’; and that is about alt. 


But we do not use the expression much: Because another expression 
has come in and sto'en its thunder. The“ man of taste’ has gone out and. 


‘the intellectual’ has come in. And‘I think I am right in saying that 
today it is slightly more respectable, at any rate in some circles, to be 
described as an ‘intellectual’ than as a ‘ man of taste’. You see, the 
‘man of taste’ can never be entirely free from a suspicion that he is 
enjoying himself. The ‘intellectual’ can. There is a distinction, an 
important one, very much of this age: it is a distinction really between 
the earnestness with which we take all matters relative to art and the 
generally rather lugubrious, dour, art-less environment in which we live. 
You may find it a grotesque distinction. Or you may find that it is not 
a distinction—that the earnestness and the lugubriousness are the same 
thing looking different. In fact, I sometimes wonder whether your 
verdict on us will not be something like this: ‘ Avsociety with a most 
conscientious belief in the importance of art and an almost unlimited 
knowledge of art, but incapable of enjoying an art of its own’. 


A conscientious belief in art. If that is part of your verdict, you will 
be right. And it is the intellectual who has been the agent, the activator, 
of this conscience. I am old enough, at forty-seven, to remember the 
expression ‘an intellectual’ coming into ordinary general use, it used 
to be rather recondite. One knew it as an adjective, but, turned into 
a noun, it had a stern, bracing, ‘ this-is-what-is-good-for-you’ sort of 
sound. In relation to taste its meaning was never in doubt. Whereas 
your ‘ man of taste’ would judge a work of art by the pleasure it gave 
him, your intellectual would judge it in relation to something else out- 
side .himself—in relation to psycho.ogy, perhaps, to some historic move- 
ment, or, quite generally, to society. It also became: apparent that, 
whereas. the ‘man of taste’ had no conscience—or a bad one—the 
intellectual had one of which he was rather proud..So that the study of 
the arts, from being a private, selfish sort of hobby or something to do 
with antique-dealing, began to seem like a responsible, even a prophetic, 
vocation—always provided that it was the study of art—and society. 

I am speaking now of twenty, twenty- -five, years ago, when official 
standards of taste—I should say ‘ upper-class’ standards of taste— 
were still Edwardian. It was the time when the word “ modern ’, applied 
to the arts, began to mean, not merely ‘ recent’, but something far more 
intense, something charged with dangerous subversive implications. 
‘ Modern’: who would have thought so harmless, ordinary a word could 
become so explosive? But it did. It blew the stuffing out of the man of 
taste and, in fact, debilitated the very word ‘ taste’ so that it has today 
only the rather off-hand meaning which I have indicated. 

The intellectual now found himself in the centre of the stage—the 
stage, as he was well aware, of the twentieth-century revolution. In the 
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’twenties and ’thirties, he, the intellectual—who might be a philosopher, 
critic, journalist, and who sometimes was a major creative artist himself 
—constructed a kind of provisional art-history for his own time—‘ his 


own time’ beginning at some instant before 1914 and extending a. 


longish way into the future. He constructed this provisional art-history 
by saying something like this: ‘ We know the arts of, Antiquity, of the 
Middle Ages, the Renaissance. We know and value them and we see how 
they were valued by their creators. Now we find ourselves amid a chaos 
of art without guide or aim. We must take the historic story, we must 
pull it together and prolong it into our own century. Look, it should go 
like this—it does go like this. You can see it happening ’. Whereupon, he 
showed, without much difficulty, that in every one of the arts something 
had happened, was happening, which bore a relationship to what was 
happening in the others. ‘ Here ’, he said, ‘ in this functional architecture, 
this cubist painting, this atonal music; here is the art of the twentieth 
century ’. Was he wrong? No, I do not think he was wrong, but what 
impresses me now, increasingly, is that all this was, and remains, a 
hypothesis. Modern art and the apparatus of criticism which has grown 
round it, have presented us with a provisional diagram for a twentieth- 
century art. They have not given us the thing itself. ‘ 


Cryptic Entries 


The intellectual’s view of art rather makes me think of a man filling 
in a form—a form of application for the salvation of the age he lives 
in. Most of it he can fill in easily, with confidence and even pride; but 
he finds two entries embarrassing—religion and art. In both cases he 
finds that the past rises up and tries to dictate what he is to say. In 
the case of religion it may be that he will enter a complete submission 
to the past, as an act of faith, He may do so; he may not. In art he 
certainly will not. He will not submit to the past; he will seek an analogy 
with the past and his answer will take the form of a manifesto of the 
modern arts—a manifesto for which he claims at least this merit, that 
it is ‘a true statement according to the best of his knowledge and belief ’. 
All our arts today, except for some of our literature and some theatre 
and cinema, seem to me like cryptic entries in a form which, had it been 
circulated among the civilisations of history, would have been filled up 
by nearly all without hesitation, by many with a superb flourish. 

Now, you, over there in two thousand and fifty-two (or twenty-fifty- 
two, or whatever you call it)—you will see, I imagine, so clearly what 
this means, what it is leading to, that you will wonder at the groping 
way I am expressing myself. But put yourself in my place. Here, now, 
at this date, we look around at a civilisation from whose external forms 
we have long ceased to derive anything but commonplace and chaotic 
impressions. And yet, at the same*time, we look back at some thirty or 
forty years of strong, articulate endeavour, in every country, towards 
the creation of what we have so hopefully and plausibly called ‘ modern ’ 
art. Still, after all these years, modern art is remote, obscure, understood 
by a very few: by a thin layer of specialists. So exiguous is this layer 
that, the other day, of five experienced critics, men of letters, sitting 
round a table discussing an exhibition of sculpture, three declared that 
they had not an inkling of what the modern sculptor was doing. The 
same has happened, in my experience, with architecture and painting. It 
can happen with poetry or music. 

So it is not surprising if many of us are wondering what really is 
happening in the matter of taste, if we are looking about for a new 
perspective on the scene. The very conception of this series of talks— 
letters to posterity—is direct evidence of this circling round for a new 
viewpoint. Can it be that this notion of ‘the modern’ is a fantastic 
highbrow comedy which has played itself out? Are we, in broad terms, 
just exactly where we were at the end of the reign of Edward VII? 
Obviously not. A tremendous lot has happened. The ‘ modern’ arts, in 
spite of their apparently tenuous hold on the imaginations of the 
majority, have, in fact, turned the whole globe of taste upside-down. 
They are on top. After all, what are the most famous names in the arts 
today? Unquestionably, the names of leaders of ‘modern’ movements 
—movements which, forty years ago, were struggling in Bohemian 
obscurity—names like Matisse, Picasso, Schonberg, Le Corbusier, men 
who have achieved world fame and yet by whose works the vast 
majority are untouched or, indeed, strongly repelled. 

__ It seems strange that such a revolution in the arts could take place on 
the perimeter without any change whatever between the perimeter and 
the centre. I know that some of my contemporaries would challenge this. 
They would say that a modern taste is being formed, that buildings in 
the modern manner are being built and that there is a great new public 
for all the liveliest manifestations of the arts. I know and I approve. But 
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it is a fact, surely, that this modern taste has to be coaxed and coddled, 
that those modern buildings are very generally unloved, and that the new 
public is an audience of the intellectually curious, not of the imagina- 
tively captivated—onlookers, in fact, not participants. The situation is 
what we tend to call ‘a failure to integrate art and society” (you will 
have noticed, if you have studied us that ‘ integrate ’ is a favourite word). 
A feeling we cannot escape is that if the arts are to expand and flourish 
and give enchantment to life, they must~grow deep and be really 
identified with common existence. We consult history on the matter and 
find the principle endorsed; we consult our own conscience and we find 
that it still whispers that sentence of William Morris’, ‘ What business 
have we with art at all unless all can share it?’ How remote, how 
ineffably romantic, such an integration seems today. 

- But in spite of all this, I am not going to end by telling you that we 
are in a dilemma, because, as dilemmas go, I do not think we are. Up to 
a point, we are sure about what we are doing; and, unless you are very 
different people from us (and a hundred years is not very long in 
historic time) I think you will greatly respect much of the art which our 
world is producing, and much that we are doing to release its creative 
power. I am not in the least discouraged by the situation, only very 
curious, mystified about it. I feel that we stand now at a point where 
the concept of ‘ the modern ’, the preoccupation with art in time, art as 
history the enforcement of an analogy between past and present, has dis- 
integrated, although we have hardly begun to realise how much we 
relied on it, and how provisional it was. We are perhaps approaching 
a time when the direct experience of art will be awarded infinitely more 
importance than the relationships of art with other things. But I do not 
know, and I am not going to make a post-dated fool of myself by 
prophesying. You will know all about it and I envy you—a little. But 
not so very much, because my last thought is that if you sit down and 
write a letter to your posterity you will find yourself just as blindfold, 
just as baffled and ignorant, as I.—Home Service 
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| The Telescope 


Look through this glass. 
What do you see? 
The blade of grass, 

» Leaf of the tree. 

__All natural forms 
Of hill and park 
Heightened, as storms 
Flash down the dark. 


Is it to this 

All vision tends?— 

The mystic bliss, 

The fre that rends* . 
The veil, the rare ~ 
Unearthly gleam, 
Truth leaping bare 

Of thought and dream? 


Such symbols tempt 
The mortal mind 
And might exempt 
The soul from blind 
Self-questioning 

If they were true, 
Foreshortening 

The boundless view. 


But as I lift 
' This cunning glass 
And watch the shift 
Of leaf and grass, 
Suddenly all’s 
Unreal, unseen. Siege 
~ Oh devious miles 
That stretch between! . 
x eS. JG. HALE ; 
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The Road to Happiness 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL, Om. 


OR more than 2,000 years it has been the custom among 

earnest moralists to decry happiness as something degraded 

and unworthy. The Stoics, for centuries, attacked Epicurus, 

who preached happiness; they said that his was a pig’s 
philosophy, and showed their superior virtue by inventing scandalous 
lies about him. One of these, Cleanthes, wanted Aristarchus persecuted 
for advocating the Copernican system of astronomy; another, Marcus 
Aurelius, persecuted the Christians; one of the most famous of them, 
Seneca, abetted Nero’s abominations, amassed a vast fortune, and lent 
money to Boadicea at such an exorbitant rate of interest that she was 
driven into rebellion. So much for antiquity. Skipping the next 2,000 
years, we come to the German professors who invented the disastrous 
theories that led Germany to its downfall and the rest of the world to 
its present perilous state; all these learned men despised happiness,’ as 
did their British imitator, Carlyle, who is never weary of telling us we 
ought to eschew happiness in favour of blessedness. He found blessed- 
ness in rather odd places: Cromwell’s Irish massacres, Frederick the 
Great’s bloodthirsty perfidy, and Governor Eyre’s Jamaican brutality. 


Elegant Disguise for Hatred : 

In fact, contempt for happiness is usually contempt for other people’s 
happiness, and is an elegant disguise for hatred of the human race. Even 
when a man genuinely sacrifices his own happiness in favour of some- 
thing that he thinks nobler, he is apt to remain envious of those who 
enjoy a lesser degree of nobility, and this envy will, all too often, make 
those who think themselves saints cruel and destructive. Inour day the 
most important examples of this mentality are the communists. 

People who have theories as to how one should live tend to forget the 
limitations of nature. If your way of life involves constant restraint of 
impulse for the sake of some one supreme aim that you have set 
yourself, it is likely that the aim will become increasingly distasteful 
because of the efforts that it demands; impulse, denied its normal 
outlets, will find others, probably in spite; pleasure, if you allow 
yourself any at all, will be dissociated from the main current of your 
life, and will become Bacchic and frivolous. Such pleasure brings no 
happiness, but only a deeper despair. 

It is ‘a commonplace among moralists that you cannot get happiness 
by. pursuing it. This is only true if you pursue it unwisely. Gamblers 
at Monte Carlo are pursuing money, and most of them lose it instead, 
but there are other ways of pursuing money which often succeed. So it 
is with happiness. If you pursue it by means of drink, you are for- 
getting the hang-over. Epicurus pursued it by living in congenial society 
and eating only dry bread, supplemented by a little cheese on feast 
days. His method proved successful in his case, but he was a valetudin- 
arian, and most people would need something more vigorous, For most 
people, the pursuit of happiness, unless supplemented in*various ways, 
is too abstract and theoretical to be adequate as a personal rule of life. 
But I think that whatevér personal rule of. life you may choose it should 
not, except in rare heroic cases, be incompatible with happiness. 

There are a great many people who have the material conditions of 
happiness, 7.e., health and a sufficient income, and who, nevertheless, 
are profoundly unhappy. This is especially true in America. In such 
cases it would seem as if the fault must lie with a wrong theory as_to 
how to live. In one sense, we may say that any theory as to how to live 
is wrong. We imagine ourselves more different from the animals than 
we are. Animals live on impulse, and are happy as long as external 
conditions are favourable. If you have a cat, it will enjoy life if it has 
food and warmth and opportunities for an occasional night on the tiles. 
Your needs are more complex than those of your cat, but they still have 
their basis in instinct. In civilised societies, especially in English- 
speaking societies, this is too apt to be forgotten. People propose to 
themselves some one paramount objective, and restrain all impulses 
that do not minister to it. A business man may be so anxious to grow 
rich that to this end he sacrifices health and the private affections. When 
at last he has-become rich, no pleasure remains to him except harrying 
other people by exhortations to imitate his noble example. Many rich 
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ladies, although nature has not endowed them with any spontaneous 
pleasure in literature or art, decide to be thought cultured, and spend 
boring hours learning the right thing to say about fashionable new 
books. It does not occur to them that books are written to give delight, 


‘not to-afford opportunities for a dusty snobbism. 


If you look about you at the men and women whom you can call 
happy, you will see that they all have certain things in common. The 
most important of these things is an activity which at most times is 
enjoyable on its own account. and which, in addition, gradually builds 
up something that-you are glad to see coming into existence. Women 
who take an instinctive pleasure in their children (which many women, 
especially educated women, do not) can get this kind of satisfaction out 
of bringing up a family. Artists and authors and men of science get 
happiness in this way if their own work seems good to them. But there 
are many humbler forms of the same kind of pleasure. Many men who 
spend their working life in the City devote their week-ends to voluntary 
and unremunerated toil in their gardens, and when the spring comes 
they experience all the joys of having created beauty. 

It is impossible to be happy without activity, but it is also impossible 
to be happy if the activity is excessive or of a repulsive kind. Activity is 
agreeable when it is directed very obviously to a desired end and is not 
in itself contrary to impulse. A dog will pursue rabbits to the point of 
complete exhaustion and be happy all the time, but if you put the dog 
on a treadmill and gave him a good dinner after half an hour he would 
not be happy till he got the dinner, because he would not have been 
engaged in a natural activity meanwhile. One of the difficulties of our 
time is that, ia a complex modern society, few of the things that have to 
be done have the naturalness of hunting. The consequence is that most 
people, in a technically advanced community, have to find their happi- 
ness Outside the work by which they make their living. And if their work 
is exhausting their pleasures will tend to be passive. Watching a footbalk 
match or going to the cinema leaves little satisfaction afterwards, and in 
no degree gratifies creative impulses. The satisfactfén of the players, 
who are active, is of quite a different order. 

The wish to be respected by neighbours and the fear of being 
despised by them drive men and women (especially women) into ways 
of behaviour which are not prompted by any spontaneous impulse. The 
person who is always ‘ correct’ is always bored, or almost always. It is 
heartrending to watch mothers teaching their children to curb their joy 
of life and become sedate puppets, lest they should be thought to belong 
to a lower social class than that to which their parents aspire. 


Dangers of Living by Theory 

The pursuit of social success, in the form of prestige or power or 
both, is the most important obstacle to happiness in a competitive 
society. I am not denying that success is an ingredient in happiness— 
to some, a very important ingredient. But it does not, by itself, suffice 
to satisfy most people. You may be rich and admired, but if you have 
no friends, no interests, no spontaneous useless pleasures, you will be 
miserable. Living for social success is one form of living by a theory, 
and all living by theory is dusty and desiccating. 

If a man or woman who is healthy and has enough to eat is to be 
happy, there is need of two things that, at first sight, might seem 
antagonistic. There is need, first, of a stable framework built round a 
central purpose, and second, of what may be called ‘ play’, that is to 
say, of things that are done merely because they are fun and not because 
they serve some serious end. The settled framework must be an 
embodiment of fairly constant impulses, e.g., those connected with 
family or work. If the family has become steadily hateful, or the work 
uniformly irksome, they can no longer bring happiness; but it is worth 
while to endure occasional hatefulness or irksomeness if they are not 
felt continually. And they are much less likely to be felt continually 
if advantage is taken of opportunities for ‘ play’. 

The whole subject of happiness has, in my ‘opinion, been treated too 
solemnly. It had been thought that man cannot be happy without a 
theory of life or a religion. Perhaps those who have been rendered 
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unhappy by a bad theory may need a better theory to help them to 
recovery, just as you may need a tonic when you have been ill, But 
when things are normal a man should be healthy without a tonic and 
happy without a theory. It is the simple things that really matter. If a® 
man delights in his wife and children, has success in work, and finds 
pleasure in the alternation of day and night, spring and autumn, he 
will be happy whatever his philosophy may be. If, on the other hand, 
he finds his wife hateful, his children’s noise unendurable, and the 
office a nightmare; if in the daytime he longs for night, and at night he 
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sighs for the light of day, then what he needs is not a new philosophy 
but a new regimen—a different diet, or more exercise, or what not. 
Man is’an animal, and his happiness depends upon his physiology more 
than he likes to think. This is a humble conclusion, but I cannot make 
myself disbelieve it. Unhappy business men, I am convinced, would 
increase their happiness more by walking six miles every day than by 
any conceivable change of philosophy. This, incidentally, was the 
opinion of Jefferson, who on this ground deplored the horse. Language 
would have failed him if he could have foreseen the motor-car. — 
—European Service 


The Soviet Attitude to the Past 


By IVAN 


T the end of the nineteen-twenties a Soviet journalist wrote 
in a Moscow periodical that the teaching of Russian history 
was counter-revolutionary propaganda. In November, 1941, 
with the Germans near Moscow, Stalin addressed the. mili- 
tary parade in the Red Square with the following words: ‘May you 
be inspired in this war by the valiant images of our great ancestors— 
Alexander Nevsky, Dimitry Donskoi, Kuzma Minin, Dimitry Pozharsky, 
Alexander Suvorov, Michael Kutuzov’. Here we have, to use a term 
much employed by Marxists, a very glaring ‘contradiction’ in the 
Soviet approach to the past. What at the outset of the Stalin period 
was regarded as counter-revolutionary propaganda became, little more 
than a decade later, a source of inspiration in a just and patriotic 
war. Perhaps a Stalinist-Marxist today would say that there never ~ 
was any contradiction and that the nineteen-twenties journalist was a 
deviationist. What he would avoid doing is to account for the fact 
that the journalist reflected the official Soviet attitude of the late 
*twenties and would not have been well advised at that time to favour 
any other attitude: in short, that the official Soviet attitude had under- 
gone a change. 

It is with such changes in the Soviet attitude to the past that I will 
deal here. They became clearly evident in the middle and late 
*thirties and affected practically every aspect of the cultural make-up 
which the Soviet Citizen of today has inherited from his ancestors: 
his attitude to patriotism, to social distinctions, to outward distinctions 
of rank, to the historical past of Russia and even to some of the past 
Russian monarchs. These changes coincided with the consolidation of 
the Stalin regime and the liquidation of the Old Guard Bolsheviks. 
Their main cause, hawever, was the Nazi Revolution and the consequent 
real and imminent danger of a German invasion. 

Immediately the invasion took place, in June 1941, first Molotov 
and then Stalin appealed for a ‘ Fatherland War’, and drew analogies 
with the fate of Napoleon, thereby setting the tone for propaganda 
which was maintained throughout the war. It was quite obvious that 
the Soviet Government had already decided long before that this was 
the only background on which a war against Germany could be fought. 
The switch-over, however, from a world proletarian who had no mother- 
land before 1917 to a Russian patriot inspired by Alexander Nevsky. 
and Suvorov could not be achieved overnight. Preparations began long 
before. It was on a summer day in 1935 that all Moscow newspapers 
came out with articles extolling patriotism in terms which, before, 
would, no doubt, have been branded as bourgeois and nationalist. At 
about the same time officers’ ranks were reintroduced in the armed 
forces. ; 

Then came the restoration of respect for Russia’s past. The first 
striking indication of a process which had been going on for some time 


~ came late in 1936; it was when Pravda rebuked the veteran Bolshevik 


poet, Demyan Bedny, for a play in which he burlesqued the Baptism 
of Russia by St. Vladimir: the article in Pravda pointed out that the 
introduction of Christianity in the tenth century was a positive event 


_ as it brought the Russian people in touch with the higher culture of 


Byzantium. After this first rebuke, the transformation proceeded 
rapidly. At the time of the centenary of Pushkin’s death, in 1937, 
a Soviet journalist tried to explain away the poet’s hero-worship of 
Peter the Great. Only a few months later, however, Pravda published 
an article attacking Professor Pokrovsky—whose interpretation of 
Russian history had been: predominant in the earlier period of the 
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Soviet regime—for his negative attitude to Peter I, whom—as Pravda 
stated—‘ Comrade Stalin himself calls the Great’. This was followed 
by extensive publicity for the film, ‘ Peter I’, in which that emperor 
was completely rehabilitated. ‘ 

In the same year, a new Russian history text-book for secondary 
schools was published. It was compiled in accordance with a directive 
issued a few years before by Stalin, Kirov, and Zhdanov. ‘ We need 
a text-book of the history of the U.S.S.R.’, this directive stated, ‘in 
which the history of Great Russia’ (that is to say, Russia proper) ‘is 
not detached from the history of the other peoples of the U.S.S.R.; 
and in which the history of the peoples of the U.S.S.R. is not detached 
from general European history or from world history as a whole’. It was. 
the sort of directive that would be acceptable in any country today, 
aimed at breaking down those water-tight compartments that were 
typical of the teaching of history in the last century. The novelty of 
the text-book was not in the directive. It was in the fact that while 
prior to its publication history before 1917 was confined solely to 
episodes of class struggle—Spartacus in Rome, the Chartists in England, 
Stenka Razin and Pugachev in Russia—it now presented a reasonably 
objective account of the course of past events. 

This new attitude towards the past prepared the emotional climate 
in which the war against Nazi Germany was fought. How close the 
link was between the revival of interest in Russia’s past and the 
expectation of a war with Germany can be seen in Simonov’s poem; 
‘Battle on the Ice’, written in 1937. It begins with a description of 
the defeat of the German Knights in 1242 by Alexander Nevsky and 
then goes straight on to German school-children studying Mein Kampf 
and to Nazis who ‘jab their fingers at the map, dividing Russia bit 
by bit’. ‘We shall remember, many years from now’, the poem 
concludes, 2 

. . . how the soldier’s boot trampled our corn, 

How war was marching against us, & 

That there was a time when to the west of us 

There lay a Fascist country. 

We believe this. Thus shall it be. 

If not today, tomorrow battle shall break out... . 
This was written in 1937. 

When battle did break out all inhibitions Mere cast aside. Poets 
wrote lines which they would not have ventured to write before, and 
which they would think twice before writing today. At the time of. 
the Russian retreat of 1941, Simonov wrote one of the finest poems 
written in Russia after the Revolution. Here is a verse from it in Sir 
Bernard Pares’ translation: } : 

As if at the bounds of each village of Russia, 

Crossing hands over breast to preserve us from death, 

Our ancestors out of the past have all gathered 

To pray for their grandsons untrue to the faith. 
' Biographies of old heroes and historical novels all had a moral to_ 
point and were part of the war effort. In a country where free criticism 
of the regime is non-existent, a historical novel—and to some extent, 
even a historical film—is sometimes a safety valve whereby some of the 
repressed feelings can be gently released. It would be unthinkable for ~ 
any Soviet author to express open sympathy for, let us say, the 
opponents of Stalin’s policy of collectivisation of agriculture. But if 
these opponents are remotely personified, in a film on Peter the Great, 
by the Tsarevitch Alexis, whose devotion to the old way of life is 
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outraged by his father’s roughshod revolutionary reforms, then it is 
permissible to evoke some measure of sympathy by a scene in which 
Peter’s heart is shaken with pity for his son and he mutters: ‘ So much 
to be done and so little time to do it in! ’ And, of course, the inspired 
historical novel gives the author, too, a chance of smuggling in some 
ideas which might not have been part and parcel of the sponsors’ 
intentions. It is interesting that some of the war-time novels are no 
longer obtainable, while others have had to be specially rewritten when, 
after the war, the party purists found the moment opportune for 
bringing literature into the ‘ general line ’. : 


Beginning of ‘the first Socialist State’ 

By now, the official Soviet attitude to past Russian history has become 
crystallised. 1917 is still the focal point, the point at which begins the 
history of the ‘ first Socialist State in the Wold’, the pattern for the 
rest of humanity. This state, however, needed a material base on which 
it could arise and this base was provided by the Russian Enfipire. It 
was a very suitable base as it contained many dependent nationalities, 
and the first socialist state in the world could start off from its very 
beginning as a multi-national state. Shorn of all emotional associations, 
the Russian Empire followed a development similar to that followed by 
other empires. Differences of approach to native populations and other 
imperial problems, were differences of degree. One can single out some 
instances in the past practice of the Russian Empire in which it 
compares favourably with, let us say, the British Empire, and others 
in which it compares unfavourably. At different times and for different 


~ purposes we have seen both done by the Soviet propagandist, to give 


an example of the superior qualities of the Russian people or to stress 
the depravity of Tsarism. The cardinal difference to a Soviet propagan- 
dist between the old Russian Empire and all other empires was of an 
anticipatory, almost Messianic character. Though a ‘prison of the 
peoples’, Russia was the chrysalis out of which the Soviet State was 
to emerge. All the major events of Russian history, from the Baptism of 
Russia to the victories of Suvorov and Kutuzov, were but a prelude to 
the October Revolution. 

The October Revolution casts its shadow on the past, and the nearer 
one gets to it the more are the historical characters affected by their 
relation to it. Up to the end of the sixteenth century the positive 
character of the Russian State, including its sovereign, is accepted 


without reservation. Thanks to his chronological location, Ivan the 


Terrible gets more full-hearted praise than Peter the Great. With the 
introduction of serfdom in the seventeenth century, the split begins. 
The first forerunners of the Revolution appear—rebels, like Stenka 
Razin, today more respectfully styled Stepan Razin. They are no longer 
the only stars in a bleak sky, as they were in the early days of Bolshevism, 
even though they have to share the sky with the men who still had a 
job to do in building the state. The monarchs, however, are thrown 
overboard with the accession of the Romanoffs, the single exception 
being Peter the Great. In the eighteenth century the shadows of 
October become more pronounced. The features of Pugachev stand out 
more clearly than those of Razin, and to the brawn of the rebels is 
added a brain—that of Radishchev, the bitter critic of serfdom under 
Catherine. When statesmen do the right thing they do it more by 
instinct than by volition, and unstinted praise is reserved only for the 
‘soldiers. In the nineteenth century the state is completely discredited. 
Soldiers like Kutuzoy and sailors like Nakhimoy get a generous measure 
of glory, but as the century progresses the soldiers are outshone by the 
revolutionary intelligentsia that gave birth to the Bolsheviks. 


The Wrong Rebels Glorified : 

While this view of past Russian history has, in the main, been well 
defined -for some time, considerable confusion has reigned in the 
interpretation of the history of other nations of the U.S.S.R. Attention 
has recently been drawn to the severe criticism which has been levelled 
at the treatment of some episodes in the history of the Caucasus and 
Central Asia by their native historians. The anti-Russian rebellions in 
the last century of Khan Kenesary Kasymoy in what is now Kazakhstan 
and of Shamil in the Caucasus have been presented as movements of 
national liberation. This has been severely censured by Communist 
Party spokesmen, and we can see why. The glorification of the Central 
Asian and Caucasian rebels was a legacy from the early days of 
Bolshevism when any stick was good enough to beat the spectre of 
Tsarism. It did not fit the present pattern. The rebellions of Kenesary 
Kasymov and Shamil were no preludes to the October Revolution. 
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They could not have been ‘a good thing’, for if-they had succeeded, 
the Caucasus in 1917 would probably have been a dependency of 
Turkey and Kazakhstan an independent state, like Afghanistan. In 
neither case would the road have been open to them to join the first 
socialist state in the world. 

Censure of the advocates of these rebels is not a post-war departure 
from the accepted Soviet attitude to past rebels but a logical outcome 
of what has gone before. It is interesting, of course, as an indication of 
the concern with which the Communist Party views post-war manifesta- 
tions of nationalism. I shall mention two other instances, this time from 
the field of literature: one, because of its unusual character; the other 
because of its absurdity. The first is the severe criticism which has been 
meted out to the revival of interest in the ancient Azerbaijani epic, 
“Dede Korkut’, which party purists do not regard as suitable spiritual 
fare for the rising generation of Soviet Azerbaijanis. This is indeed a 
new departure, as until now no occasion has ever been missed to stress 
that only as a result of the Stalin national policy have the ron-Russian 
nationalities of the U.S.S.R. truly discovered their indigenous cultures. 
Until lately, interest in national epics has been greatly encouraged and 
anything over 200 years old has been regarded as safe. The second 
instance is the fate which has befallen a poem entitled ‘ Love the 
Ukraine ’, in which the poet Sosyura expressed his love for his country, 
for the willows of the Ukraine and her immemorial landscape. He has 
been severely rebuked not for what he has written, but for what he has 
not written: for not specifying which Ukraine it was whose praises he 
was singing, the old Ukraine of the landed gentry or the Soviet Ukraine 
of today; for saying nothing about collective farms or the building of 
communism, 


Shift in Emphasis 

When we turn from problems affecting the non-Russian nationalities 
of the Soviet Union to those affecting the population as a whole and the 
Russian people in particular, we find that interest in the past is main- 


, tained no less than before and during the war, with a notable shift of 


emphasis and—in literary works—with a notable drop in quality. The 
opponents, of course, are no longer the German fascists but the Anglo- 
American imperialists, and their ancestors are made to suffer for it. 
But they are opponents of quite a different kind, despite all the analogies 
drawn by Moscow propaganda. 

In the first place, talk of actual war is always in the conditional, more 
often than not in the remote conditional, mood. There are no parallels 
today to Simonoy’s poem on the Battle on the Ice. In the second place, 
these opponents of today were the allies of yesterday, and memories die 
hard. So the aim is to convince the Russian people that rothing good is 
to be expected from these former allies. Any mention of a rossible 
foreign influence on the course of Russian history, ro matter whether it 
is in the twentieth century or in the ninth, invariably touches Soviet 
publicists on the raw. The part played by the Norsemen in early 
Russian history has been taboo for some time—as a German invention. 
This moath Pravda criticised a reference made by Professor Artamonov 
to the contribution of the Khazars to the culture of Kiev. ‘ The idealisa- 
tion of the Khazar kingdom’, wrote Pravda, ‘reflects a manifest 
survival of the defective views of the bourgeois historians who belittled 
the indigenous development of the Russian people’. 

Soviet historians and publicists could have done valuable work in 
acquainting the world with the work of Russian scientists, inventors, and 
explorers in the past. Far too little credit was given to them under the 
old regime, which did not count self-advertisement amoazg its failings. 
But the way in which these achievements have been presented by Soviet 
publicists has made them the object of cheap jokes by foreign column- 
ists and has even caused some serious foreign observers to have doubts, 
mostly without foundation, as to their authenticity. 

I would like to end on a slightly optimistic note: a contributor to 
the fortnightly periodical, Bolshevik, an organ of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party, last year attacked the much-favoured Soviet 
historian, Tarle, for his views on Kutuzov as a strategist. I do not 
propose to dwell on these views or to take sides in the dispute. The 
encouraging thing is that in a subsequent issue Bolshevik published a 
reply in which Tarle, in so many words, accused his opponent of dis- 
honest criticism. True, the periodical added a rider in which it defended 
its Contributor. It would be a mistake, too, to read into Tarle’s reply 
anything approaching a challenge to ideology. But there was no peni- 
tence or recantation. Lateat scintillula forsan. That there is a spark of 
life and freedom in Russian scholarship I have no doubt. 

—Third Programme 
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NEWS DIARY 


January 23-29 


Wednesday, January 23 


& 
Four policemen killed in fresh nationalist 
riots in Tunisia 


Representatives of employers and trade 
unions agree to support measures pro- 
posed by Ministry of Labour to regulate 
supply of workers rah 


Minister of Housing opens first 
‘ people’s houses’ 


two 


Thursday, January 24 


Chancellor of the Exchequer emphasises 
determination of Commonwealth to put 
sterling right 


British Embassy in Egypt asks Egyptian 
Government to take action to end the 
attacks on British Forces in the Canal 
zone. French Resident-General in Tunis 
asks Bey to restore order 


Friday, January 25 


Over forty Egyptian policemen killed in 
fighting in Ismailia. Egyptian Cabinet 
holds special meeting 


French police and troops reinforce Tunisia 


U.N. Political Committee approves Soviet 
Government’s proposal for Security 
Council to reconsider list of candidates 
for admission to United Nations 


Saturday, January 26 


Martial law proclaimed throughout Egypt 
after a day of riots in Cairo, in which 
many buildings were set on fire and a 
number of Britons killed 


Communists agree to U.N. plan for speed- 
ing up negotiations in Korea 

Minister of Education makes statement 
about her recent request to local educa- 
tion authorities for economy 


Sunday, January 27 


King Farouk dismisses the Prime Minister 
of Egypt, Nahas Pasha, and asks Aly 
Maher Pasha to form a Ministry. The 
new Prime Minister broadcasts an appeal 
for the re-establishment of law and order 


H.M. the King approves the conferring of 
an earldom on Viscount Alexander of 
Tunis on his relinquishment of the post 
of Governor-General of Canada 


Representatives of six countries conclude 
conference in Paris on-European Army 


Monday, January 28 

Egyptian Houses of Parliament approve 
decrees imposing martial law 

Mr. Churchill arrives back from New York 


Lord. Alexander : of 
Minister of Defence 


Tunis appointed 


Tuesday, January 29 


Houses of Parliament reassemble: Chancellor 
of Exchequer announces Government’s 


proposals for’ dealing with economic 
situation 


Foreign Secretary makes statement on Egypt 
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Last week warships of the Mediterranean fleet paid a formal visit to 
the new Kingdom of Libya. Rear-Admiral R. A. B. Edwards, 
Second in Command of the Fleet, inspects a guard of honour of 


Libyan soldiers in Benghazi before calling on King Idris 


Warships of the British, Dutch, and French navies took part last 

week in the most advanced mine-laying and mine-sweeping exercise 

yet held by the North Atlantic Treaty Powers. This photograph was 
taken on one of the patrol boats in the North Sea 


Right: Skaters on the pond on Wimbledon Common last week-end 

when snow fell in many parts of the south of England. On 

Saturday night a temperature of 2 deg. was recorded at Shawbury, 
Shropshire—the lowest in England for five years 
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The Rt. Hon. Vincent Massey, who 
has been appointed Governor-General 
of Canada in succession to Field- 
Marshal Viscount Alexander of 
Tunis. Mr. Massey is the first 
Canadian to become Governor- 
General. Lord Alexander has been 
appointed British Minister of Defence 
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‘ 
\erformance in this country of Alban Berg’s opera ‘Wozzeck’ was produced at Covent Garden 
‘his photograph, taken during Act II, shows Mr. Marko Rothmuller as Wozzeck and Miss 
Marie. The conductor was Mr. Erich Kleiber who conducted the first performance in Berlin in 1925 


One of the examples of the pastry-cook’s art on view 

at the Hotel, Restaurant, and Catering Exhibition at 

Olympia: an icing-sugar model of a cathedral made by 
Corporal F, J. Brown of the R.A.F. 


Right: Hampshire Down ewes with their lambs, photo- 
graphed last week on a farm near Blandford, Dorset 


washire Fusiliers going into the attack beneath the wall of the Egyptian police headquarters in Ismailia: 
hen. by British Newsreels during the fighting which broke out in the town last week-end after the Egyptian munist Truce Delegation agreed to study a U.N. 
ftad rejected a British demand that they should be disarmed and removed from the Suez Canal zone memorandum on the exchange of prisoners 
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An American army postal officer hands over a sack of 
mail to a North Korean soldier for American prisoners- 
of-war in communist hands, On January 28 the Com- 


The Allard car in which S. H. Allard 
(right) this week won the Monte Carlo 
Rally for Britain, climbing the Col de 
Braus. This is the first time for 
twenty-one years that the Rally has 
been won by a British driver. Another 
British driver, Stirling Moss, in a 
Sunbeam-Talbot, gained second place 
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No Iron Curtain 


By the Rev. LEONARD CONSTANTINE 


O Iron Curtain! Of course there is one. I know that only 
too well, for I have lived on the other side of what we 
hopefully called the Bamboo Curtain in China, and we have 
discovered that bamboo can be just as impenetrable a barrier 
as iron. In the work of the Church today we are confronted by two seem- 
ingly contradictory facts. On the one hand the Chyrch is more wide- 
spread, more truly universal, than ever before; it has gone out to every 
part of the world in the great missionary rnovement and now is drawing 
together all the scattered branches in what is called the ecumenical 
movement. On the other hand, there is a danger of greater and more 
serious division between Christians than at any other time in the 
Church’s history, : 


Breaking Down the Middle Wall of Partition 

It has always been the task and the genius of Christianity to remove 
barriers, to break down the middle wall of partition and create unity 
among men. There were great differences of race, culture, tradition, and 
political belief in the first days of the Faith—even the disciples were a 
very mixed lot—but it was the glory of Christianity to transcend them, 


to break down the distinction between Jew and Greek, bond and free,’ 


male and female, and to create one new man in Christ Jesus. The 
Church set itself against any doctrines of racial superiority or dis- 
crimination, for Christ died for all—that was the supreme fact which 
made all men equal and all the children of God. 

In the summer of 1937 a Chinese’ friend of mine was coming to 
England for a great Christian conference at Oxford and he travelled 
yia the Trans-Siberian Railway. The war with Japan had just started 
and he found himself sharing a compartment with three Japanese who 
were going to the same conference. At first he was very uncomfortable 
and he wondered how he could endure such a long and intimate journey 
with members of an enemy nation. But he soon made the discovery that 
they were all Christians before they were Japanese or Chinese, and, 
as he afterwards expressed it, he found he had more in common with a 
Japanese Christian, enemy though he was, than with a non-Christian 
Chinese. They were one in Christ. That is the authentic note of 
Christianity. But today that Chinese friend is cut off from his fellow- 
Christians in the west and can have no communication with us. That 
is the tragedy of our time. 

It is a tragic situation when Christians are cut off from each other 
and one which we cannot accept with complacency. Yes, the Curtain 
is there all right, but even in economic affairs we recognise the necessity 
for trade across the barrier. Shall we be less eager in the religious sphere 
to surmount difficulties? The difficulties afe real enough, God knows— 
often they are not of our making—but in face of all obstacles we must 
maintain our unity in Christ. Is Christ divided? Is there one Christ for 
the west and another for the east? Are we to admit the failure of the 
Gospel in face of the most difficult problem of our time, and say there 
is nothing more to be done except to go on making bigger and better 
atomic weapons? As we think of this most awful barrier between men 
and nations today, what are we as Christians to do about it? 

First of all, let me point out what has been done and is being done 
to break down this barrier and to keep Christians together. The Church 
is not passively content to accept this barrier as a final and inescapable 
fact; it is still trying to break down the middle wall of partition. The 
Church is not as idle as many people like to believe. At a great con- 
ference in Amsterdam in 1948 the World Council of Churches was 
inaugurated, one of the most significant facts of our time. That con- 
ference was attended by representatives from some of the churches in 
eastern Europe under communist control, and it made the declaration, 
“We intend to stay together’. That is proving more difficult than was 
expected; since then the Chinese Church has found it necessary to 
repudiate the World Council, but the aim is still to stay together. At 
this moment the Church is seeking in every way possible té keep open 
the lines of communication. The churches in Hungary still maintain 
their ties with the World Council of Churches and with the international 


headquarters of various denominational bodies. They have their differ- 
ences with us on political questions, but have not allowed that to destroy 
spiritual unity. One of their bishops in a recent address in Budapest 
spoke of their differences with the west and said: ‘ But I ask you, does 
it follow that the ties linking us to the ecumenical movement have been 
loosened or even bioken? Not in the least! ’ 


Last year the divided city of Berlin came tozether for a. great ~ 


Christian laymen’s conference under the slogan, ‘ For all that, we are 
brothers’. It was no small thing that Christians from both sides of 
the Curtain, from western and eastern zones of Germany, could meet in 
harmony and fellowship. In worship and prayer Christians from both 
sides of the Curtain found that their differences melted away, that the 
east and west p:oblem ceased to exist, and as the Bishop of Berlin, 
Dr. Dibelius, said: ‘ We are building a bridge between east and west, 
between classes and parties, between political and ecclesiastical points, 
of view, by confessing in Christ’s name that we are brothers ’. Political 
unity for Germany seems as far away as ever, but the protestant 
churches of Germany have declared their indivisible unity. 

With some churches across the Curtain, no official contacts are 
possible. With others, correspondence is maintained, literature is ex- 
changed, relief projects are possible, and visits may be made. And those 
visitors are not merely gullible fellow-travellers, willing to swallow 
everything they are told, but responsible church leaders, who go to 
these countries under communist control fully conscious of all the diffi- 
culties, but who go in the’ spirit of Christian love. The recent visit of a 


- Quaker delegation to Russia was a constructive Christian attempt at 
understanding and mediation, which we hope may lead to closer contacts — 


with Russian Christians. Much that is being done by various Christian 
bodies may not be publicised because of the danger it may involve for 
individuals. And yet, when all has been said, it is not much; it is 
certainly not the full Christian fellowship we long for, but it is a witness 
to our unbroken unity in Christ. It is like the line thrown to a ship in 
distress; in itself it is nothing, just a thin, frail rope, but it means that 
contact has been established and it is a sign of stronger help to follow. 


‘Policy for Joint Action’ 

| The British Council of Churches recently issued a Policy for foint 
Action, a policy which has already received the official approval of 
many of the great church bodies of this country. There are seven points 
in the programme, and Point One is of special concern here: ‘ To main- 
tain and if possible strengthen available means of communication and 
intercourse with the leaders and members of the churches in eastern 
Europe and east Asia, in an effort to prevent the grave misunderstand- 
ings that arise from isolation on both sides and to hold firmly by the 
unity that God has given us through the World Council of Churches ’. 
Or, to put it in simple language, what the British Council of Churches is 
saying is this: “We are not prepared to write off all the Christians in 
communist countries. They are still our brothers in Christ and we must 


-have a concern for them. That is the declared policy of the Church. It 


will not be easy, it will meet many rebuffs both in west and in east, it 
holds dangers both for us and for Christians whom we seek to contact, 
but if it is right we must pursue it at all costs ’. Even now the churches 
are making preparations for a great Faith and Order Conference at- 
Lund in Sweden in August of this year, which they are determined to 
make as fully representative of the churches of the world as is humanly 
possible. But all this is being done at the higher levels of the Church, in 
the headquarters staff and among the brass hats. It needs bringing down 
to the level of the ordinary Christian, you and me in our local churches. 
What can we do to maintain and strengthen our unity in Christ? 

We need a revolution in our thinking, which is, or should be, a vital 
part of our conversion. We find it hard sometimes to understand some 
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of the things Christians in communist countries say, and it is easy to- 


criticise and condemn, but I think there are three things we need to 
remember and do. First, the great sin is self-rightcousness, the assump- 
tion that we are always right.and they are always wrong. If Christian 
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truth is distorted in communist countries, as it is, are we free from 
all error? Isn’t it true that our grasp of Christian truth is conditioned 
by our environment and the general climate of thought? That we too 
easily equate Christianity with our brand_of democratic individualism, 
that we assume our national way of life is the Christian way, that we 
allow the Church to be a bulwark of government policy? If Christians 
across the Curtain are joining in bogus peace campaigns, are we doing 
anything at all for peace? We all recognise the tragic element in the 


great missionary withdrawal from China, but should we be complacent _ 


if Russian Christian missionaries were running as many schools, col- 
leges and hospitals in British territory as we were in China? So the 
first call is to purify our own motives and our.own faith. We are out 
to spread the Christian way of life, which is something above and 
beyond the British or American way of life. 

Secondly, let us remember that there are loyal, faithful Christians 
in those countries on the other side, facing great difficulties and tensions, 
often saying and doing things which we cannot approve, but still 
brothers in Christ, trying to live Christian lives in circumstances far 
more difficult than we can imagine. The one thing Chinese Christians 
have said to their missionary friends as they left the country, was, 
‘ Trust us. We will maintain the faith’. They are trying to do just that. 
My Christian life is so easy now. It does not cost me anything. But 
it is costing a great deal to those young Chinese students I was supposed 
to train in the Christian faith. They are discovering things about the 
Gospel which I shall never know. It is not all hopelessness and despair 
in those countries across the Curtain. There is a vigour of Christian 
life as they discover new resources of strength and grace to meet their 
difficulties; they are thrown back on the Word of God for their daily 
food and they are finding exhilaration in the very costliness of the 
Christian life. It would be so much easier for them to renounce the 
Christian faith, but-they are not doing that. And they are discovering 
new insights into the meaning of the Gospel in their situation, through 
the passion for social justice and by breaking down the barriers and 


A Week on the 


By COMPTON 


‘WISH I could muster as much respectful emotion on entering 

my seventieth year as once upon a time the prospect of that 

magical double figure ten drawing closer every day evoked in 

my youthful heart. Never again to be able to contaim one’s age 
within a single numeral! Life would then begin at last. I can remember 
standing in front of a mirror on my tenth birthday to meditate upon 
the reflection of maturity therein presented on an icy January morning 
sixty years ago. I doubt if thirteen provided a comparable -sense of 
achievement, although thirteen was memorable, and I recapture from 
the past an emotion half compassionate, half contemptuous for twelve- 
year-olds. We missed in my youth the contemporary catchword ‘ teen- 
agers ’; I hope that modern youth enters ‘ teen-agedness ’ with a suitably 
elated conviction of its own self-importance. 

Nearly forty years ago Max Beerbohm, who is now halfway through 
his eightieth year, told me that it would give him pleasure to reach 
seventy because he should consider that every year he survived after 
the allotted span was a gift from fortune. Today the expectation of life 
is said to be longer. Nevertheless, in recent years I have lost so many 
old friends that I cannot be sensible of this extension of the allotted 

_ span, and I shall certainly not take for granted any. years that may be 
allowed to me after seventy. 

Probably I shall be speaking for most people of my age when I 
‘insist upon the facr that. we feel no essential change in ourselves as 
we grow older. My thirtieth, fortieth, fiftieth and sixtieth years have 

all been entered without any notable change from the spirit in which 
I entered my twentieth. And now, on the threshold of seventy, I am 
just as rash, just as curious, just as industrious, just as fond of good 
company, good wine, good cigars and late hours, and even just as 
much of a minority man, though I find contemporary youth so much 
to my taste that if I be granted some of those extra years I may end 
as a majority man yet. In a word I am as much in love with life as 
I always have been. A friend of mine, just sixty, announced recently 
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privileges which surround the Church and bringing it into close contact 
with the life of the people. Some of my Chinese friends have been 
spending months in villages, living under the same conditions as the 
peasants. They never dreamed of doing that before, and I am sure 
it has not only taught them a lot about land reform, with all its faults 
and virtues, but also about the Christian faith. We need each other, and 
if only we can meet, Christians from both sides of the Curtain, there 
is so much we have to say to each other and to learn from each other. 

And the third thing is prayer, and that is the greatest of all. That 
is one bond which nothing can sever. Governments can cut Christians 
off from each other and prevent them from meeting face to face; they 
cannot stop them from praying. That is a bond of union which is not 
dependent on physical contact. It joins us together in the fellowship 
of saints and keeps us in the community of God. I have Christian 
friends whom I can no longer meet, to whom I dare not write, but 
we are pledged to pray for each other, and in the fellowship of 
prayer we are still united. Prayer is a powerful weapon; it will join 
us in bonds of sympathy and affection with our fellow-Christians 
throughout the world, and we do not know what might be accomplished 
through our prayers. If you are praying for people, you can never 
forget about them or write them off. Men in their sin and folly may 
create an Iron Curtain, but God does not recognise it. Whatever we 
may be doing, He is working on both sides of it. He is there in 
Christian lives, in the Church, and in the total situation. We can be 
sure that God has not written off half the world. 

‘We intend to stay together’. ‘ For all that, we are brothers ’. ‘ Hold 
firmly by our unity in Christ.’. Different voices, but the same theme. 
Let us stand behind the Church in this resolve and support it with 
all our might. Let us refuse to accept as permanent the division of 
the world into two halves, for as Christ broke down the middle wall 
of partition and made one new man, so he has committed to his Church 
the task of breaking down every barrier, however strong, however 
high, until all mankind is one in Him.—Home Service 
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in his newspaper column that he was on the downward slope of life. 
And what inspired this melancholy reflection? The discovery of his 
inability to climb up some mountain with the zest of once upon a 
time. I hesitate to profane with my irreverence the sacred topic of 
athletic exercise, but I am old enough—yes, I really am old enough 
—to express a firm opinion that whatever disillusionment may accom- 
pany the old age of some men is nearly always due to what I con- 
sider their insensate devotion to physical activity after the body has 
begun to be weary of it. Far from condoling with my sexagenarian 
climber upon his intimations of debility, I congratulate him upon what 
I hope will henceforth be his freedom from the tyranny of exercise 
when he ought to be sitting in a chair, reading or writing or talking. 
The exceptional man~can still ride to hounds at eighty, but I doubt 
if such a man has taxed his mind overmuch in the course of a 
physically active life, and when the feebleness of the body at last 
asserts itself such a man will inevitably feel that life has lost its 


_sayour. But why a man with a rich intellectual and emotional life and 


a well-stored memory should feel old because he can no longer climb 
a mountain without puffing, or outplay Colonel Bogey on his local 
golf-links, passes my comprehension. Why should an old man be 
ashamed of his deterioration at golf? ‘ Anno domim, Vm afraid’, he 
will mutter apologetically. But ask him to learn a new language or 
even to read a tough book, and he will be proud that his age gives 
him an excuse not to indulge in such intellectual energy. He is much 
more concerned about the treachery of his wrist than about the 
treachery of his memory. Indeed, I detect in many of my contem- 
poraries what almost amounts to an unhealthy pride in the gradual 
fossilisation of their minds. 

Perhaps it is the obstinate persistence of one’s essential self which 
makes it so difficult for those who are not reminded by the failure 
of their physical accomplishment to realise that they are old. I always 
think that it is a good lesson in the passage of time to count back- 


COAL! 180 million tons carried each year — for 
heavy industries, lighting, cooking and heating, fuel for 
the manufacture of countless articles for the export 
drive and domestic use. 

To cope with the gigantic and urgent task of trans- 
porting fuel and other freight, amounting to some 
300 million tons annually, British Railways are having to 
divert train crews from passenger to freight services. 
Yet nearly 1,000 million passengers a year must also be 
served — and this despite a severe staff shortage. 
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The EMPIRE Aristocrat portable typewriter is a 
veritable giant in performance, with many of the 
usual features of a first-class ‘““unportable’’—yet 

it weighs only 831b and stands no higher thana 
matchbox! It accompanies business men, secretaries, 
journalists, novelists, lecturers—all who have 


writing to do—on their journeys at home and 
abroad, it stands up to any amount of work like the 
true Briton it is. The EMPIRE Aristocrat in fact makes 
a good impression—anywhere. Price 19 guineas. 


EMPIRE Aristocrat 


The most PORTABLE TYPEWRITER in the World 


Made by British Typewriters Ltd. West Bromwich * 


London: 31 High Holborn, W.C.1. 


(ne Pyjamas... 


or no pyjamas? 
that is the question! 


Here is the case for not carrying 
pyjamas ... for tycoons who 
merely want to carry business 
papers in the handsomest possible 
way. This 16" x 11" polished 
brown leather case has a ‘cradle’ 
for mewspaper or ‘mac.’, and a 
handy ticket pocket, outside; a 
pocket for visiting cards, and a 
tack for emergency pencils, inside. 
4 Models: HX.2—2 compartments 
—£42.6. HXZ.2—ditto, with zip 
back pocket—£5.2.0. HX.3—3 
compartments— £4.11.6. HXZ.3 
—ditto, with zip back pocket— 
£5.12.0. Post Free in U.K. 

(In U.S.A. $14, $16.75, $15.25, 


...And here is the case for 
leading a double life: a capacious 
carrier of important papers (two 
compartments for foolscap 
folders), with a private zipped-off 
compartment for pyjamas and 
overnight gear, and a roomy out- 
side zip pocket. With brass fittings, 
a single handle, and press studs in 
the base for slimming, this 17" x 
113" all-leather case is available in 
golden tan, dark brown, or black: 
selected hog-grained leather 
£7.10.0; smooth polished hide 
£9.9.0. Post free in U.K. In U.S.A. 
$23.75 and $27.50 respectively, 


carriage and insurance. free. 


$18.25 respectively. Carriage and 
Insurance Free). 


Subject to 20% U.S.A. Customs 
duty. Immediate Despatch. ‘Ob- 
tainable only direct from the makers. 
Money-back Guarantee’ of - Satisfaction. 
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The comfort of a warm room can 
be yours this winter, by installing 
a fuel-saving COURTIER STOVE. 
Burns day and night—any solid 
fuel. Open fire or closed stove. 
No morning firelighting. Easily 
fitted to existing fireplaces. 


Write for Brochure No. 89/11 


a Courtier stove 
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-” wards. I ‘who was born in 1883 cannot feel that 1883 is so very 


’ 
- 


far away from the present. Yet, the other way round, it would mean 
that I would have had to be born two years before Waterloo if I 
wanted to talk in 1882 of-entering my seventieth year, and with 
that realisation I am immediately awed by Shakespeare’s ‘ dark back- 
ward and abysm of time’. Yet why? After all, I can remember sitting 
on the knees of at least one old pensioner who fought at Waterloo. 
/ 

Advantage of a Good Memory 

This brings me to the advantage of a good memory. So many 
people lose most of the first, and by far the longest, decade of their 
life by failing to preserve a continuous memory. Old men proverbially 
live in the past, but what a disjointed past it too often is! And 


because it contains so many gaps, such old men are apt to find them- - 


selves out of touch with the present, whereas if, by exercising the 
memory, they have throughout their lives made the past an eternal 
present, their minds will not age with their bodies. It seems to me, 
though I may be wrong, that our present education neglects to promote 


_ that reverence for the living memory which is owed to it. Mnemosyne 


_. from memory. 


: 


or Memory, the titan daughter of Heaven and Earth, was the mother 
of the nine Muses, and it is Mnemosyne whom Hesiod, in one of 
his Homeric hymns, makes Hermes salute first of all the immortals. 
I cannot believe that Mnemosyne would have been much interested 
in the. snippets of information which contemporary fashion demands 
It was with the deliberate intention of honouring 
Mnemosyne that, except during two years of intensive travel, I have 
never kept a diary. I suspect that nothing is more destructive of the 
kind of memory that the Muses inherited from their mother than a 
diary, unless of course the diarist be a Pepys whose diary is the 
creative life of his imagination, and therefore as such able to preserve 
the living past in an eternal present. 

Any man entering his seventieth year, be he towasman or country- 
man, must ask himself whether the present-day child can retain so 
sharp an impression of its childhood as he does. That question will 
have to be answered by somebody broadcasting in January 2021. Yet, 
I will hazard my opinion that in such an unimaginable year of the 
future all sorts of things which people of my age regard through a 
distracting blur of noise, colour, height, and speed, will emerge touched 


by the enchantment of distance as vivid experiences of the youthful 


mind today. I base this conviction on. the sharp impact New York made 

-upon me in my thirtieth year. I daresay New York in 1912.would have 
seemed just a blur of noise, colour, height, and speed if I had been 
born in 1843. Of course, it is fantastic for me to walk along Kensington 
High Street today, or for that matter Piccadilly, Regent Street or the 
Strand, and recall what they were sixty-five years ago. That is where 
‘the countryman scores. He may miss the smock-frocks and the gleaners 
and ‘the wagons, but the essential country scene is what it was once 
upon a time. _ : , 

But of Kensington High Street and Hammersmith Road practically 
nothing is left of my childhood, not even the old milestone that said 
‘London 4 miles Hounslow 7° miles’. How incredible it seems now 
that on May Day morning the chimney-sweeps used to dance down 
the middle of the road in wicker-cages covered with leaves—Jacks-in- 
the-Green with the centuries behind them to remind us that once there 
was a Maypole in the Strand. The old cries. of London were stll heard 
—‘ Cherry ripe’ in summer’s prime, ‘ Any knives or scissors to grind? ’, 
‘Any pots, pans or kettles to mend? ’, ‘ Catch ’em alive-o’ by a man 
wearing a top-hat surrounded by a fly-paper, or with so sweet a 
melancholy ‘ Who’ll buy my lavender?’ at summer’s dusty end. Gypsy 
caravans as brightly coloured as a bouquet of flowers, with swarthy 
beauties wearing ostrich-plumed hats, would pass slowly by, returning’ 
to pick up the dark man with earrings who sat on the top of the area 

- steps mending a cane-seated chair. Can it be true that at the age of five 
I was always fearful lest the gypsies in London should steal me away 
and stain my body with walnut juice? 

And then the beggars! When I hear some of my contemporaries 


- deploring the sins of the welfare state I wonder how clearly they 


remember the beggars of their youth. Foreigners tised to be horrified 


_ by what they felt was the brutal indifference of London in the eighties 


to human misery and suffering. No child sees those mutilated or starving 


-_spectres of humanity today, but some of us who saw them have not 


forgotten them, and so we are able to feel less indignant about the 
expense of social amelioration. 
But it is when I conjure up the external appearance of the familiar 


_ surroundings of sixty-five years ago that I begin to realise that indeed 
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I am entering my seventieth year. I look back to the sight of a half- 
finished Olympia, to old two-storeyed country-houses with gardens in 
front a hundred yards long reaching to wicket gates opening on 
Hammersmith Road, to the mulberry-garden that was the playground 
of my prep-school, and to the sea of orchard blossom on either side - 
of the road beyond Chiswick, by which the old green horse-tram jogged 
slowly from Hammersmith Broadway to Kew Bridge. However, it is 
pleasant—or unpleasant—to reflect that the traffic problem was nearly 
as acute in the ’eighties as it is today. The only unbroken progress 
between Kensington and, say, Liverpool Street Station was along 
Birdcage Walk, just as today the only unbroken progress is along the 
Mall which swallowed it up, and you always allowed for a block of at 
least twenty minutes ‘at the Mansion House. 

In my fourteenth year I read, without a keen appreciation of its 
excellence, Cicero De Senectute—Cicero on Old Age—a good example 
of the way Latin and Greek were too often spoilt for us by the un- 
imaginative choice of desiccated schoolmasters. Cicero was writing at a 
time when the prospect for civilisation seemed as menacing and dark as 
it seems to us, and now, with a greater capacity for understanding his 
observations about old age than I possessed at thirteen, I find it a tran- 
quil and reassuring thesis, though poor old Cicero himself met a violent 
end. There is only one notable privilege of old age which he omitted to 
mention, and I cherish it so dearly that were I the best of golfers I 
would sacrifice my prowess with eagerness in order to attain it. That 
privilege—indeed it is more than a privilege, it is a luxury—that luxury 
is to escape not from the fevers of love nor from the ache of ambition 
but from sea-sickness. Believe me, you bad sailors who are still in 
middle-age and have to make journeys by sea, that the greatest luxury 
of old-age is freedom from sea-sickness. When-a man in his seventieth 
year can stand on a reeling deck and survey with surprise the effect that 
the waves are having upon his fellow-voyagers, then indeed he can say 
with Sir Thomas Browne: ‘In seventy years, a man may have a deep 
gust of the world; know what it is, what it can afford, and what ‘tis 
to have been a man ’—Home Service 


American Commentary 


(continued from page 167) 


Stevenson automatically becomes an odds-on favourite to win the 
nomination in July. And despite the twin handicaps of the divorce and 
the Hiss matier, he looks like a strong candidate. 

He is, to begin with, a convinced fair dealer, with, one suspects, a 
clearer idea of what the whole “ new deal-fair deal’ philosophy really 
adds up to than- Truman himself. For the moment, the new deal- 
fair deal issue is dormant here, simply because this is a time of full 
employment and rising incomes. But the issue is by no means dead, 
and four elections in a row have shown that a majority of the American 
voters are new dealers or fair dealers. Second, Stevenson has a very 
strong record on the vexed issue of equal political and social rights 
of the Negroes. This would hurt him in the south, certainly, but it 
would equally help him in the north. The 1948 election, in which 
Truman so surprisingly won, after taking a very strong stand on the 
Negro issue, suggests that Stevenson’s position on this issue is a nett- 
plus politically. Third, and this is very important, Stevenson has a 
powerful record on the corruption issue. He won his great victory 
in 1948 on precisely this issue, promising to clean up the messy corrup- 
tion in the Illinois State Government. And he has cleaned it\ up. 
Finally, although a mid-westerner, Stevenson is a convinced inter- 
nationalist, with a long record during and since the war in the foreign- 
policy field. 

So much for Adlai Stevenson. Of course, he is not the only pebble on 
the Democratic beach. There is, for example, Senator Estes Kefauver, 
a wonderful American name, from Tennessee. He is the television 
candidate. He made his reputation last year as chairman of a com- 
mittee looking into organised crime. The hearings of this committee 
were televised and Kefauver, who is a tall, rather Lincolnesque figure, 
made a great impression. There are others—Senator Robert Kerr of 
Oklahoma, for example. Kerr endeared himself to Truman and, one 
suspects, to more voters than the General’s fervent admirers would 
admit, by’ loudly supporting Truman when Truman fired General 
MacArthur last summer. There are plenty of other politicians, Republi- 
can and Democratic, who are undoubtedly thinking to themselves that 
the lightning might just strike, but I suggest you make a mental note 
of the name, Adlai Stevenson.—From a Home Service talk 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


The Future of the Steel Industry 


Sir,—As one with twenty-five years’ experience 
in the industry, and several more years intensive 
study of it, I find it difficult to see what points, 
if any, Mr. Andrews makes either of understand- 
ing of the past or constructively predictive of the 
future. He says on three occasions that public 
control is required in the spheres of prices and 
capital investment and yet appears averse to any 
effective form of public control. He expounds 
the view that under private control the industry 
was progressive, efficient, and with a highly 
developed social conscience, and yet he is not 
quite sure—it may have been perverse and unco- 
operative; after all it may not have been trying! 

Has Mr. Andrews never heard that in the old 
price-fixing cartels, prices were related to the 
costs of the least efficient producer but trade was 
distributed by taking turns to quote the lowest 
price? Does he not know that, broadly, plants 
were becoming obsolete from the beginning of the 
century and that the comparatively recent large 
investment programme was produced by the in- 
dustry only after the threat of control? 

A great deal of publicity has been given to the 
fact that after the war the yearly production of 
the industry went up by 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 
tons, but when one considers that following the 
German collapse there was a fall of nearly 
20,000,000 tons per year in European produc- 
tion, the British industry could not have avoided 
the comparatively small expansion of output even 
if both hands had bzen tied bzhind its back! 

Mr. Andrews appears impressed that Ameri- 
can steel is dearer than ours—but does not state 
what steel, in what form, or where sold Simi- 
larly, in regard to Belgium he does not explain 
that she imports both ore and coke. What are 
we to deduce from his statements?—he might 
just as well have pointed out that Indian steel is 
cheaper than ours. 

Mr. Andrews makes only a passing reference 
to the fact that defence may be a factor in 
deciding the control of the industry. It is per- 
haps @ minor point that fortunes have been made 
from armaments—sometimes by selling to both 
sides; it is more important that only public con- 
trol can determine, afford, and carry out the 
long-term investment programme to equip 
plants for fut@re requirements in defence, as it is 
common knowledge that we were caught short in 
productive facilities in both world wars. 

It is also common knowledge that the British 
industry was increasingly allowed to become a 
finishing industry. Inadequate ore supply and 
shortage of scrap are problems: hoary with age 
but nothing was done about it. 

‘Mr. Andrews says that the nationalised busi- 
nesses are not the whole industry—of course not. 
When Carnegie wished to control the American 
industry he did not buy steel works, but ore 
mines and coke furnaces. British industry can 
be controlled at any stage by controlling the 
raw material of that stage.—Yours, etc., 

London, S.E.26 T. H. BURNHAM * 


Can Victims of Higher Prices Be Helped? 


Sir,—Mr. Wiles’ statistical information may 
be correct, but it is a year out of date and 
relates to the years 1949-1950. The present price 
review relates to 1951. Perhaps, if Mr. Wiles is 
not a farmer, he may not -have heard that the 
price of binder-twine, a necessity to users of 
pick-up balers, went up from £160 to £265 a ton 


in 1951, and a further increase to £280 has just 
taken place. Farm machinery, petrol, T.V.O o1, 
detergents, sacks, and every other necessity of 
our trade have risen substantially in cost, yet 


farmers are not allowed to increase the’r prices — 


accordingly, as every other trade is allowed 
to do. 

The game of ‘shifting emphasis’ from one 
commodity to another has been played too long 
with disastrous effects on the industry’s 
economy. In this connection I recall that in 
1946, with feeding stuffs at £17 10s. Od. a ton, 
we got 5s. a dozen for eggs, yet last spring, 
with feeding stuffs at £34 Os. Od. a ton, it was 
announced that eggs would be 3s. 6d. a dozen. 
The perfectly foreseeable result was the dis- 
appearance of the public’s Easter egg and the 
appearance of large numbers of poultry in the 
shops. It made the planners look very foo'ish, 
for it is evidence they thought hens live and 
lay on grass.—Yours, etc., 

Usk JuLIA RACcLAN 


Sir,—Mr. Wiles’ letter in THE LISTENER of 
January 24 is a typical misleading commun:ca- 
tion such as we are being accustomed to read 
from economists. I was induced to look up Mr. 
Fisher’s letter and quite understand why his 
“blood boiled’. Mine always boils when I ‘héar 
and read the uninformed comments made about 
the primary producer and his income and so- 
called privileges. 

Might I be permitted to point out that the 
so-called net income of the farmer quoted by 
Mr. Wiles is to cover not only his own wages 
as a worker and manager but also the interest, 


perhaps payable to the bank or other muney - 


lender, on the large amount of capital employed 
in the business which with the income referred 
to can be from £5,000 to £10,000. Thus, a 
master farmer may receive in net income before 
taxation less than he pays out to his own cow- 
man,-and for working all hours and taking all 
the risk. 

Now is not a farmer to be regarded as a 
business man like any other enterprising man? 
Is he not supposed to be able to make a profit 
over and above his return for manual work and 
management with a balance for bad times to 
cover losses from climatic and,‘other condi- 
tions beyond his’ control? Apparently not, 
according to the general idea. A docker pushing 
a truck can have £12 per week for his serv-ces 
but a farmer less than this for all his investment 
and work. A chemist handing over the counter 


packed: goods can: be allowed thirty ‘to fifty per - 


cent, on cost for his profit but a farmer must 
not be as prosperous as a middle-man; if he is 


seen to be a little less near to bankruptcy then. 


something is wrong; food Prices should’ come 
down. 
Mr. Fisher is right when he says that but 


for so-called guaranteed prices the farmer could: 


earn more. Guaranteed prices are simply maxi- 
mum controlled prices and can be a guar-nteed 
loss. They do not mean a guaranteed profit. 

May I give your readers some idea of increases 
in cost they know nothing about because they 
are insulated from real costs by subsidies. I paid 
an average of £6 2s. 04., per ton before the war 
for my balanced poultry food and I now pay 
approximately £38 per ton. If an egg was worth 
13d. before what is it worth now on food costs 
alone? Then as regards wages in 1940 with 
more men than I have now, because I cannot 
afford them, I paid out £1,451, whereas my wage 
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bill is now £3,316. It was £2.320 in 1945. Who 
is to pay this? We are class ‘A’ farmers but in 
spite of all we do and all the scientific knowledge - 
and the full mechanisation we use we cannot 
make a rent, let alone a return on the capital 
invested. We have had two very bad seasons due 
to the awful weather. How are we to make it up 
when we get so little on a season which can be 
regarded as good? 

It is time that the urban population was told 
the truth that they can never again expect cheap 
food. The news from Australia a few nights ago 
was another indication of the revolt of the 
primary producer who is sick of bzing squeezed 
by the British Government, which has been 
supplied for years with food at prices below the 
cost of production. Now Australia is not able to 
send us the food we want. 

If the urban population is not made to realise 
that they must pay for the cost of food and a 
reasonable return to those who do the work, then 
they are in for a rude awakening. They will either 
starve or they will live on the charity of other 
countries. The farmer is no longer willing to be 
the fairy godmother for the factory worker. 

Yours, etc., 

Etchingham L. HARDING 


Journey in the Middle East 


Sir,—If only Mr: Salomon could believe that 
I was not blaming anybody for the Middle 
Eastern tragedy, I think he would be less critical 
of my accuracy. What I said in my series of 
talks was: 


1. The Balfour Declaration and the MacMahon 

_ Letters were incompatible. 

2. This would not have mattered if Hitler had 
not persecuted the Jews. -I did not say that 
Zionists were a tiny fraction of Jewry, but 
active Zionists: meaning those who were pre- 
pared to emigrate to Palestine. This is still 
true, as I showed by the very small proportion 
of Jews who emigrate from Great Britain and 
the United States to Israel. 

3. That Israel has come to stay, and good luck 
to her. 

4. That 880,000 Arabs . . . 400,000 of them 
_under the age of fifteen .-. . are rotting in 
pools of idleness. 

5S. That it is about time that the Arab States 
accepted the fact of Israel and got busy among 
themselves to solve the refugee problem. In 
my four.h talk, I said: “The position of © 
Jordan is unique among all the Arab States, 
which profess such undying comradeship. It 
is the poorest, the most isolated, the most 
barren. Yet, to i's honour, it welcomed: into ~ 
full citizenship. more than half the entire ” 
number of all the refugees. The Iebanon and 
Syria; with Iraq, could’ do much more: than 
they have .done.’ Syria, with the necessary 

' capital, could irrigate land nerr. gh sie suffi- — 
cient for all Tordan’s refugees *. 

6. That Great Britain and the United States had 
a certain responsibility for the refugees arising 
out of the fermation of the State of Israel. 

In conclusion, may I thank Mr. Sidney 

Salomon for his share.in this correspondence? 
I am afraid I must close it now, not because I 
have nothing more to say but because the B BC: 
is sending me out to South Africa on February 1. 
Yours, etc., 
Fareham JuL‘an DucGurp 


Thoughts on Coventry Cathedral - 
Sie Pevsner’s stimulating talk is based: upon 

a number of highly debatable premisses, and con= 

tains implications, which, though apparently: 


Mm Ts 


(1946 edition) says: 
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self-evident once these premisses are accepted, 
prove upon examination to be merely persuasive. 

In order to assess the value or otherwise of 
a cathedral, which, of all cathedrals, must be 
regarded as a national expression of resurgence, 
we must consider carefully its place in the 
English tradition. Does it continue the intriguing 
humanity of the Gothic masterpieces, e.g., 
Salisbury, and at the same time as it reveals 
human frailty and fallibility create that rich 
maze of dimness and light in which a sense of 
expectant awe and a sense of the presence of the 
unknowable may be felt? Or is the new cathe- 
dral mooted at Coventry to be an aseptic 
laboratory for hygienic innoculation with 
religious serums? 

The fact that Coventry itself is a centre of 
industry does not make inevitable a cathedral 
steeped in machine-characteristics. The fact that 
Dr. Pevsner asserts that ‘ the Church authorities 
at Coventry like it, and the people of Coventry 
like it’ may well be a piece of wishful thinking. 
The argument is, in any case, not a parochial 
one, for the fortitude of Coventry is a part of the 
English heritage, and what is done in Coventry 
Concerns a much wider circle. 

One could argue that the saw-tooth line of 
the walls is over-assertive; that they, and the 
thin, bare columns, the depressed vaulting, sug- 


gest not only spiritual poverty but also the dicta~_ 


tional encroachment of materialism upon gentlér 
and more liberal environments. The aggressive 
arrogance of the new building is well shown in 
the perspective-drawing printed in THE 
LISTENER. The Gothic remnant, suspiring in thé 
corner, does not rouse contempt, but sympathy. 
How very sad, after so many quiet years, to have 
so callow a neighbour thrust upon one! 

Dr. Pevsner g2ntly suggests that compromise 
is a sign of timidity; of dilution; that it is not 
red-blooded to compromise. Yet the whole of the 
long English tradition is an objéct-lesson in the 
art of compromise! Compromise is a national 
characteristic. Where does it appear in Basil 
Spence’s cosmopolitan challenge to our tradi- 
tions? —Yours, etc., 


Sutton SyDNEY TAYLOR 


Dr. Bronowski’s ‘Letter to Posterity’ 
Sir,—Jung, in his book, Psychological Types 


. 


Science, under all circumstances, is an affair 
of the intellect, and the other psychological func- 
tions are submitted to it in the form of objects. 
The mtellect is sovereign of the scientific realm. 
But it is another matter when science steps across 
“nto the realm of practical application. The in- 
tellect, which was formerly king, is now merely a 
resource, a scientifically perfected instrument it 
is true, but still only an implement—no more the 
aim itself, but merely a condition. . . . Science 
as an end in itself is assuredly a high ideal, but 
its accomplishment brings about as many “ends 
in themselves’ as there are sciences and arts. 
Naturally this leads to a high differentiation and 
specialisation of the particular functions con- 
cerned, but it also leads to their aloofness from 
the world and from life, and an inevitable multi- 
plication of specialised terrains which gradually 
lose all connection with each other. The result of 
this is an impoverishment and stagnation that is 
not merely- confined to the specialised terrains, 
but also invades the psyche of the man, who is 
thus differentiated up or reduced down to the 
specialist level. . . . When we approach the pro- 
vince of actual living with the intellect and its 
science, we realise at once we are in a confined 
space that shuts us out from other, equally real 
provinces of life (pp. 75-76). 

Could any comment be more apt than this on 
Dr. Bronowski’s ‘Letter to Posterity’ and his 
letter published in your number of January 24, 

-1952?—Yours, etc., 
_ Bromley _-L. E. BALL 


‘regret. 
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Dr. Mure’s ‘Letter to Posterity’ 
Sir,—As a contemporary of Geoffrey Mure 
at Merton before 1914, I would like to say how 
much I enjoyed listening to his very clear 
analysis of the change in mental outlook that 
has come over Oxford in the past forty years. 
I share to the full his nostalgia for the days 
when ‘the humanities still dominated Oxford 
education’ and am largely in agreement with 
the educational ideal for which he stands. But 
my feeling is that the humanities are suffering, 
at Oxford as elsewhere, negatively from a lack 
of interest on the part of the present generation, 


-\rather than from the deliberate attacks of those 


whose interests are mainly scientific. 

I am no philosopher myself: but I wonder 
whether his attitude to the modern philosophers 
is quite justified. He speaks of the self-subjection 
of philosophy to the methods and assumptions 
of natural science, which he regrets because in 
the outcome ‘ there is no room for any thought 
but scientific thought’. But I would deprecate 
this insistence on the difference between scien- 
tific and philosophic thought, which is surely one 
of approach rather than of method. 

It may be true that science cannot create 
values: but if so, neither can philosophy. I 
would say that values are facts of experience 
which may, like any other facts, rightly be sub- 
jected to scientific investigation. The values im- 
plicit in the humaner letters may well be made 
more explicit by such investigation. If, on the 
other hand, some of our old values are found 
wanting, or if others acquire increased signifi- 
cance at the present day, that is no matter for 


One may agree that ‘philosophy is more 
permanent than philosophers ’, without therefore 
wishing to stigmatise natural science as ‘the 
cuckoo inthe nest’. Cannot the Oxford nest 
accommodate both her nestlings, even to their 
mutual advantage? : 

At any rate, we-may be grateful that the 
Warden of Merton has not yet been ejected. 
His letter will prove to posterity that. the 
humanities were still far from moribund at 
Oxford in 1952.—Yours, etc., 

Bishop’s Stortford N. Monx-JONES 


‘Catherine Carter’ ~ 

Sir,—You change your reviewers of fiction 
often enough, but the more they change, the 
more uniformly they adopt a now familiar atti- 
tude of superciliousness towards most of the 
novels they are paid to report on. Today I find 
Mr. Sean O’Faolain discussing Catherine Carter 
by Miss Hansford Johnson (which I have not 
yet read because the book was not published 
until the day after the review appeared) with an 
air of condescension that would be infuriating 
in a nonagenarian patriarch. Mr. O’Faolain is a 
good deal senior to Miss Hansford Johnson but 
not as old as all that, and I trust your readers 
will not be misled when he informs them that 


. he remembers her first novel being published in 


1935. Mr. O’Faoldin brought out his own first 
novel a mere two years before that, and he has 
published, I believe, only two since. Does he, 
one must ask, rely on the contrast between his 
own output and hers to justify his ex cathedra 
pronouncements, on the same shameless prin- 
ciple with which he makes use of the old review- 
ing device of calling technical skill ‘ competence’ 
in the hope of disparaging it? 

Mr. O’Faoldin appears to have been put off 
Catherine Carter on the first page by the phrase 
‘a banked and blazing fire’, which for him 
establishes what he calls the book’s ‘stylistic 
level’. The two adjectives in his viéw are in- 
compatible, because a banked fire cannot blaze. 
The sixth definition offered by the Shorter 
Oxford might appear to support this objection, 
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although I fancy the verb ‘bank’ is properly 
applied, in this sense, to furnaces. The Shorter 
Oxford, however, gives as its fifth definition ‘to 
heap up’, and this usage was apparently estab- 
lished some twenty-seven years before the other. 
Miss Hansford Johnson’s phrase is therefore 
vindicated, and surely only a niggling critic 
would have dreamed of faulting it? 

Finally, Mr. O’Faoldin would do well to 
examine his own ‘stylistic level’, for when he 
writes of ‘the modern novel’ he evidently means 
“the contemporary novel’, and he uses ‘ in- 
triguing’ as a vulgar and pretentious synonym 
for ‘ interesting ’.—Yours, etc., 


London, W.5 JOHN BRopHy 


**The Tudor Shakespeare’ 


Sir,—It may perhaps help your readers to 
decide the question at issue ‘between Professor 
Alexander and the reviewer of his new edition 
if I point out that in the first. act alone (about 
1,000 lines) of ‘Richard III’, a play I happen 
myself to be editing at the moment, I find he 
departs in over 330 instances, including one or 
two whole lines, from the older texts the 
reviewer speaks of. Whether one considers his 
text ‘markedly superior’ on that account 
depends on whether one considers it best to 
follow, as Professor Alexander does, the Folio 
which for this play gives us what Shakespeare 
actually or probably wrote, or the Quarto which 
gives the readings he rejects and which was 
printed, as Professor Patrick and Sir Walter 
Grey have shown, almost certainly from a 
memorised version of the play vamped up by 
players touring the provinces in 1597; or an 
eclectic text compounded of both, as most 
previous editors have done. 

There are of course other plays in which 
Professor Alexander is less revolutionary than 
this. Nor do I subscribe to every reading he 
prints; there will always be room for editorial 
differences of opinion in Shakespeare. But that 
“The Tudor Shakespeare’ is a very remarkable 
achievement I have no doubt whatever, or that 
it is based upon sound critical principles, princi- 
ples indeed which no editor would I> think 
challenge at this time of day.—Yours, etc., 

Midlothian J. Dover WILson 


‘Patterns of Marriage’ 


Sir,—Your reviewer, in his notice of. Patterns 
of Marriage, criticises the authors for making 
no reference to Dr. Stouffer’s now well-known 
study, The American Soldier. Ever since the 
war there have been serious delays in scientific 
publishing in this country, to which Patterns of 
Marriage was no exception. Our manuscript 
was in the publisher’s hands in the summer of 
1949, some months before the appearance of 
The American Soldier in the United States. 

Yours, etc., 

Guy’s Hospital, Moya WoopsIDE 

London, S.E.1 


The Coming. of Heredity 

Sir,—May I-earn Mr. Peter Fletcher’s grati- 
tude by suggesting that passengers on a ‘ mystery 
cruise’ could, and no doubt would, find ‘ scope 
for discussion’ on the course of their voyage 
predetermined by the captain. 

In point of fact he has drawn a straight line 
from an unwarrantable assumption to an un- 
tenable conclusion. Dr. Darlington’s talk was 
concerned mainly with heredity—that is, man’s 
potentiality at birth—rather than its interaction 
with environment. If the puzzled reader turns 
back to Dr. Darlington’s talk, and in particular 
the three final paragraphs, he may find enlighten- 
ment.—Yours, etc., 


London, S.W.15 A. R. N. RATCLIFFE 
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Above: ‘Capo di Noli’ 

by Edward Lear, from 

the seventy - ninth 

annual exhibition of 

water-colour drawings 

at Thomas Agnew and 
Sons 


Left: ‘Sull Life’, by 
H. W. Elliott, from the 
East End Academy: an 
annual exhibition of 
aintings and sculpture 
at the Whitechapel Art 
Gallery by people who 
live or work in east 


Lendon 
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From Normandy to Potsdam 


DONALD McLACHLAN reviews Chester Wilmot’s ‘The Struggle for Europe’* 


Y first_thought on looking at Mr. Chester Wilmot’s book 

was this: he has got well ahead of Mr. Churchill with 

his story of the war in Europe, and he is years ahead of 

the official historians. That is excellent! We needed a first 

round-up of those crowning operations: “ Overlord’, which brought us 
into Normandy, and the subsequent campaigns which liberated western 
Europe. But is there anything in it about military operations which has 
not been said by Eisenhower and Montgomery themselves, and in the 
memoirs of other American, British, and French commanders? And as 
for the diplomatic story of how Roosevelt and Churchill dealt with 
Stalin and Molotov—is there anything here that has not been fully 

__ dealt with by the iate Harry Hopkins, by Bymes, by other Americans 
_ and British who have written about the Teheran and Yalta conferences 

and. their Sate. results? 


-- 
New Evidence from German Sources 
3 Let me answer these questions straightaway. A lot of Mr. Wilmot’s 
3 military information is new in the sense that he has’ woven together 
_ published and private evidence from Allied sources with unpublished 
and new evidence from German sources. So, for three-quarters of the 
book; we are watching the march from Normandy to Berlin from both 
sides of the battle—and a very fascinating experience it is. Then again, 
his political or diplomatic chapters are fresh in the sense that he has 
tried to pull together all that has been said and written about the 
political struggle between the western allies and Moscow. And finally, 
-let-me make it clear that this is a book with an argument and an 
individual approach. I might call it a chronicle, with a theme and a 
‘moral which-Have deeply affected the design of the military narrative. 
Mr. Chester’ Wilmot is examining the story of the liberation of 
Europe during the years 1944 and 1945 from a special angle, an angle 
of peculiar interest to the ordinary reader. He is trying to answer the 
‘question that baffles so many of us: how is it that these allied opera- 
tions did not in fact liberate all Europe? Why did we break Hitler's 
domination only, so it seems to many, to put the threat of Stalin’s 
domination in its place? Were we stupid or weak with the Russians? Or 
did we just play too fair? After all, this country was piedged (I quote 
Mr. Churchill} ‘to the re-creation of a strong, free, independent, 
_ sovereign Poland *. And look at Poland now. Again, it is a traditional 
aim of British policy to prevent one power dominating central Europe. 
_ Yet no sooner was Hitler disposed of than the subjection of eastern 
_ Europe to communism began, and we had to set about keeping the 
Americans in Europe in order that western Europe should remain free. 
Why was this? What went wrong? Who was responsible? It is these 
questions that this book tries to answer. But let me make it clear that 
this is only a part of the story: two-thirds of Mr. Wilmot’s work 
describe the campaign in Europe, and it is as military history that -his 
work will be judged. 
Having been .a war correspondent, having been with the troops and 
a the generals and their staffs, Mr. Wilmot was tempted to do what 
other journalists have done with less success—to turn historian. He 
wanted to paint the broad picture, the details of which he described 
day by day. And—if I may pay this tribute to my own profession—I 
~ doubt whether anyone but a trained journalist could have picked out 
the essentials so skilfully from a mass of contemporary evidence. He 
_ allows himself to interpret as well as describe: and the military, politi- 
a and strategic stories are woven into one pattern—a task of excep- 
_ tional difficulty. The result is an exciting, dear, fair-minded, and 
, Scat ily swerithen. ster ys I think the 750 pages will hold the attention 
: both of those who read straight through and of those whe prefer to 
browse. 


It has been called, and will be called, controversial. That is to my 
_ mind a pity, for it is not written in a controversial tone. It criticises 

generals and statesmen more in sorrow than in anger, and I hope this 
_ fact will not escape notice in the United States, where people will want 
to leap to the defence of Rooseveit, Eisenhower, and Bradley. But it is, 
— all, a fact that Roosevelt suspected the British of imperialism and 


is given of an action they remember: 


of being chiefly concerned with restoring the balance of power in their 
own favour. And it is a fact that the American General Patton got his 
way too easily—he admitted it himself with pride. It is also a fact that 
the American Admiral King did his level best to get the main American 
effort switched to the Pacific, and handed out landing craft for the 
invasion of North Africa rather as a shopkeeper at that time handed 
out cigarettes. And it is a fact that at certain critical moments British 
formations showed insufficient drive and dash in exploiting situations 
that Allied gallantry and tenacity had created: Arnhem is a striking 
example. I suspect that Mr. Wilmot thought it necessary to rub these 
points in because the lessons are valuable to the officers who are Still 
serving and to the planners who have to plan for the future. If there 
are deep divergences in the American and British ways of fighting a 
battle, it is better that they should be revealed and discussed. If the 
Americans understand bettér than-we do how to improvise and how to 
use offensive tactics with their armoured divisions; and if we are better 
at detailed planning and at the art of manoeuvre, then let these things 
be said. Both sides can learn. 

There are two other valuable lessons to be learnt: first, the crucial 
importance of personal relations in an allied army. There was not 
only the difficulty caused by American dislike of General Montgomery, 
but there was also the difficulty caused by General Bradley’s relations 
with the commanders of his First and Third Armies, Hodges and 
Patton. Secondly, this book is a useful reminder that, however cordial 
an alliance may be, however tightly integrated an Allied staff may be, 
when it comes to the point British think of British interests and British 
public opinion, and Americans think of American aims and American _ 
public opinion. If Churchill was thinking of Britain’s future, not only 
in Europe but also in the Middle East and Asia, Roosevelt was also 
thinking of the impatient idealism of the American public and of the 
victory still to be won in Japan. To mention such things is not, I think, 
to indict statesmen; it is to bring those whom they lead back to a 
sense of realities. 

Those who want to take a preliminary taste, a cautious sip, at what 
is offered might try three tests. If they served in the ‘ Overlord’ 
Operation or others connected with it, let them read the account that 
for instance, the break-out from 
Caen and the envelopment of the Germans in the Falaise Gap. If it 
is the writing they are interested in, then let them try the chapter 
called ‘ Forecast and Fortitude ’, with its enthralling story of Eisenhower 
and his staff waiting on the weather reports that week-end in June 
before they sailed for Normandy. If it is the inside story of how 
strategy is decided that interests them, if they are fascinated by the 
interplay of human motives, then let them taste the chapter called 
“The Great Argument’. Here Mr. Wilmot describes the dispute 
between S.H.A-E-F. and Montgomery about how the war in Europe 
should be finished after the fall of Paris. Should Eisenhower’s armies go 
flat out against Germany on as broad a front as possible? Or should 
Montgomery be given first claim on American divisions, on petrol and 
supplies, and thrust in one overwhelming stroke for the Ruhr before the 
winter came? This argument will go on until ‘ Overlord’ is only part 
of a chapter in a history of the twentieth century. Mr. Wilmot is for 
Montgomery's plan. 


‘le Only = .-.? 

If there is a weakness in the book, it is in Mr. Wilmot’s assumption 
that, if certain decisions had been different, the results of the Allied 
operations would have been very different. Once one begins being wise 
after the event and writing sentences beginning ‘If only’, then one 
should extend the process widely. It is not enough to say how different 
things now would have been if Eisenhower had tried to get to Berlin 
before the Russians, or if Patton had got to Prague, or if Alexander 
had been allowed to break out from Italy into the Balkans. One must 
also say how different things would have been if Hitler had been 
killed on July 20, 1944, or if Roosevelt had not died before the victory; 


*® Collins. 23s. Mr. Wiknot’s tlk of “The Conduct of the War ” i rowicae in the Third Programme, will be published next weck. 
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if there had not been fierce storms off the Normandy coast when the 
British were building up before Caen, if Hitler had not made the 
Ardennes offensive of December, 1944, but had concentrated on 
keeping the Russians out of Germany. I am inclined to think that if the 
western campaign had gone faster and more effectively we should still 
have had with us the Russian claim to dominate eastern Europe; we 
should still have had to concede to the Russians a zone of occupation 
in Germany; the basic fears and aims of Russian policy would have 
appeared exactly as they did appear when the end of the war was in 
sight. We should have had more cards in our hands, but the game 
would have been much the same. This is a matter on which Mr. 
Churchill will doubtless be writing later. 


Differing Ideas of Strategy 


A lot of attention will be given to the differences between British and 
American ideas \of strategy described by Wilmot. They were indeed 
serious. The American belief that Europe could be attacked across the 
Channel in 1942 is now admitted by Eisenhower to have been wrong; 
yet it was held in Washington at a time when the U-boats were sinking 
a ship every four hours each day, and when we were sinking only twenty 
U-boats in six months. The Dieppe raid by the Canadians showed the 
dangers of such an operation, and the specialised landing craft for it 
did not exist. They were produced only just in time for June 1944; and 
even to get enough of them for the invasion of North Africa meant for 
the British a long tussle with Admiral King, the American Chief-of- 
Staff, who believed the Pacific war should come first. 

General Eisenhower’s decision to attack Germany all along the line 
in the autumn of 1944 I have already mentioned; yet, to anyone who 
had seen photographs of the Siegfried line defending the German front 
south of: Aachen, the project looked crazy. But there were forty fresh 
divisions awaiting deployment from America, and Generals Bradley 
and Patton wanted to make their mark with the same tactics as had 
brought them so swiftly out of Normandy. They did not realise then, 
as Mr. Wilmot makes clear, how much they owed to Montgomery’s 
action in attracting the German armoured division ‘on to the British 
sector of the front around Caen and forming a hinge on which the 
American- armies could swing. Then again, there was the American 
insistence on going through with the August landings in southern 
France. It looks now as though it would have paid better to follow up 
General Alexander’s success in Italy—he captured Rome just before 


D-day—and drive into the Balkans. And Mr. Wilmot’s argument for this _ 


course is most convincing, even though he says little about the difficulties 
that-might have beea met on the roads and railways of the Balkans. 

Mr. Wilmot pays warm tribute to the firmness and brilliance with 
which Eisenhower mounted the final assault into Germany. He praises 
Bradley for his dashing exploitation of opportunities, and Patton for the 
complete loyalty and tremendous energy with which he came up from the 
south to attack the German Ardennes offensive in flank. And let us com- 
pare the Anglo-American differences with the situation on the German 
side. If there was too little thought of ultimate political consequences on 
the allied side, there was little thought about anything ese oa the German 
side. Hitler literally drove the German army to ruin in Normandy by 
his personal control of the battle and by his repeated crazy orders to 
fight to the last man and last ditch. For, to the last, he thought he could 
bring the western Allies to treat for peace by defeating them in the 
field. Hence the desperate attack in the Ardennes in December 1944, the 
gamble which gave the Russians their chance to break into Poland after 
their check in October. If there was too little concentrated command 
on the allied side there was too much on the German. If there were 
persoxal disputes among the generals under Eisenhower, there was out- 
standing loyalty and confidence when it came to a crisis. But on the 
Axis side there was nothing but deceit and mistrust. The Italians 
deceived the Germans when they invaded Greece. The Germans 
deceived the Italians when they invaded Russia. The Japanese deceived 
both Germans and Italians when they struck at the Americans in Pearlh 
Harbour. By and large, allied teamwork stood up well to the strains 
of a campaign that was so lavishly reported that public opinion could 
play a part in influencing decisions in the field. 

There are other points of novelty and fresh interest that come out 
of Mr. Wilmot’s narrative. First, I think, is the excellence of allied 
intelligence, save in the one case of the Ardennes offensive when 
everyone was caught napping. For weeks, our intelligence lost track of 


. the German strategic reserve; and if anyone was to blame for the 


Ardennes setback it was the High Command that had allowed the 
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allied armies to spread themselves thinly over a vast front—and the 
weather. For the Normandy landings the intelligence preparation was 
as brilliant as it was thorough. Second I would put the tribute that is 
paid to the ingenuity of the men who invented and used the specialised 
British armour on the Normandy beaches. British scientific prowess 
comes well out of this story, as does the American gift for improvisation 
and supply organisation. . 

Time will show, I think, that this book will last best as military history 
of a new and comprehensive kind. For the narrative of operations is based 
not only on allied but on German sources. This has been built up from 
interrogation of German officers, by search among German documents, 
by discussions with staff officers and with operational commanders. A 
great deal is now known about how the Germans thought and planned 
during the Normandy battles, about the crippling effect on them of 
allied air superiority, about the misleading intelligence that reached 
Hitler, and about the way he directed operations. Indeed, as one reads 
this German material, one wonders what would have happened in 
Normandy if Hitler had left control to Rommel and Rundstedt as he 
later left it more or less to Model. I suppose that some Germans who 
read this book will say that without Hitler in command their generals 
could have brought the war to a more favourable conclusion. But it is 
useless to speculate what might have been done by men who, with all 
their intelligence, determination, and sense of soldierly honour, accepted 
without real protest the stubborn, conceited, and suicidal direction of a 
desperate politician. Indeed, if we must blame someone for the pre- 
dominant position in Europe that was left to Stalin in 1945, then the 
blame lies quite clearly with Hitler. If he had not tried to force the 
Anglo-Americans to treat for peace by launching the. Ardennes offen- 
sive, he could have held the Russians a few months longer while 
Eisenhower’s armies swept into Germany and Austria. That-is what 
Marshal Zhukov expected him to do; but Hitler was determined to 
break the Allied coalition by playing on the fear of communism which 
he believed must obsess the British and the Americans. When, in 
August, 1944, he learnt of the suicide of Von Kluge, his commander 
in the west, he told two of his generals: 

History teaches us that all coalitions break up,.but you must await 
the moment however difficult the waiting may be. . ... I intend to 
continue fighting until there is a possibility of a decent peace which is 
bearable for Germany and secures the life of future generations. Then 

I shall make it. . . . Whatever happens we shall carry on this struggle 

until, as Frederick the Great said, one of our damned enemies gives up 

in despair. : 

And this brings me to a thought that will strike many who read Mr. 
Wilmot—although he does not express it himself. Has sufficient allow- 
ance been made for the character of Hitler and for his personal conduct 
of all these operations? Here was a commander who defied all the 
accepted rules of strategy, who laid down detailed tactics for his — 
battalions in Normandy from an air-raid shelter in East Prussia. Here 
was a politician who met the demand for unconditional surrender with 
a fanatical determination to lead his country to annihilation rather than 
give in. How could one plan a balanced military and political strategy 
against such a man? How could one hope to keep communism out of 
Europe against a man who in the winter of 1944 deliberately weakened 
the eastern front in. order, as he thought, to frighten the British and 
Americans? Mr. Wilmot concentrates on Eisenhower’s mistakes on the 
battlefield and Roosevelt’s tactics in the conferences with Stalin. I would 
say that the real villain of the piece was Hitler, who quite deliberately 
sacrificed Europe to his personal ambition.—Home Service 


THE LOST CITY is one of the perennial ingredients in romance; its dis- 
covery, alas, only too often ends romantic dreams. When the Spaniards 
conquered Peru, the Inca survivors retreated to the wild uplands and 
amid snow peaks and impassable valleys established the city of Vilacampa 
for which the treasure-hunters and the savers of heathen souls sought in 
vain. In The Lost City of the Incas (Phoenix House, 21s.) Mr. Hiram 
Bingham—explorer, professor, and author, and ultimately to become a 
senator—describes how he found it. That the ruins he found at Machu 
Pichu are in fact those of Vilacampa is now accepted, but, though they 
fascinated the discoverer with their solid masonry and. their odd tricks of 
construction, he was bound to admit that the reality was less than the 
romance and that what was left hardly sufficed to give us a picture of the 
civilisation which founded it. Mr. Bingham tells his story reminiscently, as 
it returned to him, and almost artlessly till he nearly makes us believe that 
the pins and broken tools he found were epoch-making discoveries and, if 
the photographs do not convince us of the grandeur of the ruins, they at 
least convince us that they were well worth finding. ; : 
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The Common Pursuit. By F. R. Leavis. 
Chatto and Windus. 18s. 


THIS VOLUME OF ESSAYS is mainly taken up 
with the criticism of criticism, and a reviewer 
may hesitate to criticise the criticism of criticism 
in any detail for fear the process should become 
infinitely regressive. We will confine ourselves, 
therefore, to certain broad issues suggested by a 
reading of the book. 

Dr. Leavis, one feels, is on the side of the 
angels, but he does not always behave like one. 
There is first of all his style—surely one of the 


most rebarbative in literary journalism. Any page, 


will offer an example: 


~There is a recurrent embarrassment facing 
anyone who is concerned for the contemporary 
function of criticism: the call for certain obser- 
vations and judgments comes endlessly, and 
certain things have unavoidably to be said again 
and again, or there is no point in offering to deal 
with the. contemporary scene; yet there is a 


limit to profitable reiteration, arid—is this (comes - 


the question) once more an occasion that, after 

so much abstinence, must “not. be ignored? 

It is a penance to write out such a sentence— 
jarring words without rhythmic’ sequence, and 
more of them than is necessary to make a simple 


statement. And does embarrassment face the one - 


who feels it? We have read on an earlier page 
that Dr. Leavis despises ‘aesthetic values’, and 
we begin to suspect that this is because he is 
not aware of them. This would explain the extra- 
ordinary disparity of some of his judgments—for 
the same critic can be a fervent admirer of 
D. H. Lawrence and of Dr. Johnson (and of Dr. 
Johnson as a poet—‘“The Vanity of Human 


Wishes ” is great poetry’). His opinion of Dr. | 


Johnson’s poetry he shares with Dr. Eliot: he 
does not share Dr. Eliot’s view of Milton (or of 
D. H. Lawrence!). Towards Dr. Eliot, indeed, 
his attitude is altogether ambivalent: at one 
moment fawning like a spaniel at his feet, at 
another barking at the Achillean ‘heel like a more 
savage breed of dog. This metaphor might be 
pursued, or rather varied, for there are two bones 
of contention in Dr. Leavis’ criticism—one is 
Dr. Eliot, the other D. H. Lawrence. The whole 
book might be conceived as a canine contest, the 
spaniel running off with the Eliot bone, to bury 
it, while the cur licks his chops over Lawrence; 
the cur then runs off to dig Eliot up again while 
the spaniel gnaws Lawrence. It does not matter 
what the subject is—one or the other bone will 
serve to promote the critical saliva. 

_ What is the purpose of the game? ‘ The com- 
mon pursuit of true judgment’, replies Dr. 
Leayis,. borrowing an effective phrase from Dr. 
Judgment implies a law, and in the 
absence of an aesthetic law the common practice 
is to apply a moral law. But Dr. Leavis is not 
a moralist, and there is no sign that he ex- 
periences any religious fervour. A key-to what 
he aims at is perhaps provided by a quotation 
from one of Henry James’ letters set at the head 
of the volume—a letter in which the Old Pre- 
“a mere stony, ugly 
monster of Disassociation and Detachment’. 
Henry James was declining the chairmanship of 
the English Association, but there is a vast 
difference between a social detachment such as 
he favoured, and the critical detachment which is 
Dr. Leavis’ ideal. James would have been scan- 
dalised by Dr. Leavis’ rejection of ‘unique 
literary values ’—they were precisely the values 
to which he devoted all his passion and all his 
life, knowing that to serve beauty was to serve 


truth. 
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And what values, we may ask, probing a little 
deeper, does Dr. Leavis serve? Let us turn to his 
attack on Swift. Irony is, admittedly, not the 
noblest instrument in the armoury of genius— 
that has been pointed out before, and with par- 
ticular reference to Swift’s genius. Nor need 
we insist on Swift’s intelligence, though to con- 
trast him with Blake in this respect is to show 
an insensitiveness to fundamental differences in 
personality and expression. What distinguishes 
Swift, and brings him to the front rank of 
English writers, is simply his style of writing. 
But there we are in ‘ the realm of the exclusively 
aesthetic’, and Dr. Leavis is resolved not to 
enter it. He will not travel with Gulliver, how- 
ever entrancing the voyage. Let us leave him, 
then, to a stay-at-home scrutiny of his personal 
emotions, happy to agree with him when our 
emotions are the same, but remembering (again 
with Henry James) that there is no life in litera- 
ture without art, without style. ‘It is art that 
makes life, makes interest, makes importance, for 
our consideration and application of these things, 
and I know of no substitute whatever for the 
force and beauty of its process’. Dr. Leavis, in 
his turn, speaks of ‘the sensitizing familiarity 
with the subtleties of language, and the insight 
into the relations between abstract or generalising 
thought and the concrete of human experience, 
that the trained frequentation of literature alone 
can bring’. But that is not at all the same thing 
—the phrases serve only to chill the reader bent 
on the simple enjoyment of art. 


Nelson’s Band of Brothers. By Ludovic 
Kennedy. Odhams Press. 16s. 


The story of Nelson’s life between 1795 and 
1805, including as it does his victories at the 
Nile, Copenhagen, and Trafalgar, as well as his 
infatuation with Lady Hamilton, has such a 
wide appeal that it can bear the weight of yet 
another book, especially one written with enthu- 
siasm and understanding, such as this. It is in 
the form of an account of Nelson’s achievements 
during the crowning period of his career, com- 
bined with biographical sketches of the captains 
most closely associated with him; Troubridge, 
Hardy, Saumarez, and the rest of that company 
whom St.. Vincent described as ‘The Elite of 
the Navy of England’, Such a treatment has 


‘its own difficulties, and Mr. Kennedy does not 


always succeed in blending these elements into 
a unified story, and his alternations from battles 
and the fates of nations to the domestic prob- 


_ lems of naval wives, sometimes create an uneven 
- effect. However the book.does succeed in giving 


a convincing picture of the affection and inti- 
macy between Nelson and his captains which 
was one of the roots of his success in battle, 
and it does this without seeking to conceal the 
pettiness and instability which were as much a 


‘part of Nelson’s character as were his courage 


and genius. Justice is also done to St. Vincent, 
and his achievement of restoring discipline and 
efficiency to the Fleet, which was an essential 
preliminary to Nelson’s more spectacular suc- 
cesses, is described with great understanding. 
The book is illustrated with a delightful series 
of portraits, and the battle-plans of the Nile, 
Copenhagen, and Trafalgar are admirably clear. 

Mr. Kennedy does not claim to have made 
any revolutionary discoveries, and sees his book 
as complementary to the classical works on the 
subject. This is a very fair assessment, as the 
hitherto unpublished material which he has used 
is drawn mainly from the family papers of the 
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descendants of Nelson’s captains and is con- 
cerned with domestic details rather than with 
the main historical events. It is therefore the 
more difficult to understand the claim on the 
jacket of the book, that it is an important con- 
tribution to British naval history. It merely tells 
again, and in a rather awkward form, a story 
which has been most adequately treated by pre- 
vious historians and biographers of the highest 
merit. Moreover Mr. Kennedy’s self-confessed 
mutilations of his quotations will always stand 
in the way of any scholar’s accepting the book 
as authoritative. However, within its range, as 
an intelligent account of one of the most critical 
periods in English history, and as a sympathetic 
interpretation of the personalities of the men 
who did much to determine its course, the book 
should have a wide appeal to the non-specialist 
reader. 


Light on a Dark Horse. By Roy Campbell. 
Hollis and Carter. 18s. 


Poets differ in innumerable ways; but they tend 
to resemble one another in their writing of prose. 
The vivid phrase, the striking collocation of 
noun and adjective, the pinned-down vision, 
remain as leftovers from the practice of poetry; 
but their ears cannot grasp, or they disdain to 
practise, the rhythms of the sentence, the para- 
graph, the chapter which make of prose some- 
thing more than journalism, something different 
from unformed verse. 1951 saw the publication of 
the autobiographies of two poéts who differ in 
every way but this, that they both. write poet’s 
prose; otherwise in their lives, their attitudes, 
their beliefs, and their verse Roy Campbell and 
Stephen Spender stand in such complete con- 
trast to one another that they actually help to 
define each other. 

Spender has gained celebrity by being the 
permanent spokesman (bashful and_ boyish) 
of the fashionable progressive viewpoint, com- 
munist and international in the ’thirties, patriotic 
in wartime, anti-communist in the ’fifties; 
Campbell has acquired obscurity and vitupera- 
tion for being the spokesman (brash and manly) 
of the unfashionable reactionary viewpoint, the 
recall to order, discipline, and hierarchy sym- 
bolised by Franco and the Falange. Spender is 
a Londoner, a townsman, always in. the centre 
of things; Campbell a South African, a man 
from the veldt, only happy on the periphery; 
Spender is a man of thought and sensibility, 
becoming ludicrous when he is involved in. 
action; Campbell is a man of action and bravura, 
becoming ludicrous when he is involved in 
thought. As a poet, Spender is most successful 
when he is’most personal, Campbell when he is 
most impersonal. It is difficult to connect the 
writer of Light on a Dark Horse with the magni- 
ficent and limpid translations of Saint John of 
the Cross. 

Campbell is one of the major poets of recent 
decades, but he is in some ways not a pro- 
fessional poet. This is not meant technically; 
for though the earlier work was somewhat rough 
and unpolished, particularly for the formal alex- 
andrine which He had adopted, his recent verse 
is beautifully controlled. But poetry seems 
always to have been a by- product of a life of 
the most strenuous activity; he is, or was until 
he was lamed, a man of action who happened 
to write poetry, rather than a poet who led a 
surprisingly active life. A professional bull- 
fighter, a professional soldier in two wars, a 
jouster, a big-game hunter, a man of outstand- 
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gth, courage, a8 ‘panache, Roy ‘Cab: 


to tell, and he tells them vividly. Unfortunately 
his book contains reflections as well as adven- 
tures; and as soon as Campbell moves from 
action to animadversion, he loses all the 
generosity, the clear-sightedness, and the fair- 
mindedness of his active self. He repeats un- 
critically the persecutory stereotypes of the 
extreme right wing of European or American 
politics: coveys of communistic Jewish Free- 
masons are setting up sex-clinics all over the 
place to undermine virility, destroy religion, and 
seduce the poet from-his happy heterosexuality. 
Campbell has been most ungenerously treated by 
the professional critics of poetry because of his 
unfashionable political views; this treatment has 
increased his feeling of persecution, and the 
vehemence with which he has proclaimed his 
fears—and so on, in a sorry progression. 

Were it not for the intrusion of these shabby 
notions, Light on a Dark Horse could be un- 
hesitatingly recommended for its fascinating 
pictures of South Africa and Southern Europe, 
for its relish of strength and danger and sensual 


delights. Unfortunately the shabby notions are 


there, particularly in the chapters on literary life 
in London in the ’twenties and of Spain in the 


_ thirties. For those who can take such matter 


in their stride, Light on a Dark Horse should 
prove the most interesting and unusual poet’s 


. autobiography published in this century. 


The Evolution of Law and Order 
By A. S. Diamond. Watts. 21s. 


In Primitive Law Mr. Diamond described the 
legal and quasi-legal provisions of the ‘simpler 
peoples’ and of the early stages of civilisation. 
His intention was to correct some of the views 
of Sir Henry Maine, particularly with reference 
to the relation between law and religion. The 
present volume is a development of the first, but 
the accent here lies on the relation between the 
evolution of law and the changing economic 
background. For the ‘simpler peoples’ Mr. 
Diamond makes use of the developmental classi- 
fication of Hobhouse, Wheeler, and Ginsberg, 
who distinguish between ‘Lower Hunters’ (or 
“Food Gatherers ’), three types of Agriculturists, 
who display mounting agricultural proficiency, 
and two grades of ‘ Pastoralists’. When we come 
to ‘ Agriculture 3’, i.e. peoples whose livelihood 
is based on agriculture and livestock in varying 
proportions, Mr. Diamond elaborates the strati- 
fication he introduced in Primitive Law. There 
ate four stages: ‘ Cattle-keepers’, followed by 
the three economic stages which produced the 
‘Early Codes’, the ‘Central Codes’, and the 
‘Late Codes’. These last are characteristic of 
the type of society exemplified by England 
between 1100 and 1300; France between 1000 
and 1250, Rome of the ‘Twelve Tables’ P 
‘Palestine m the ninth century B.c., Modern 


“Abyssinia, the Aztecs and the Incas, Babylon of 


Hammurabi, and certain tribes of West Africa. 

This somewhat startling alignment of societies, 
-with such different chronological indices, gives 
‘the clue to Mr. Diamond’s thesis. Economic 
techniques, as they improve, make possible more 
elaborate forms of society. As these forms 
develop with surplus goods being used for 
exchange, and to support people not actively 
engaged in the basic industries, new problems 
emerge for which new rules have to be found. 


Rules of contract and sale cannot emerge at a 


“ food-gathering’ stage, nor can compensation 
for homicide—the wealth which such procedures 
imply simply is not there. Furthermore, with the- 
development of such wealth and the coming into 
being of large-scale- societies two parallel and 
the 
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potestas, and the vesting of administrative 
authority in the hands of some central figure, 
who may indeed be deemed to ‘own’ the land 
over which he holds sway. The persons benefited 
by both processes have allied interests, and both 
processes lead to the debasement of the primary 
producers upon whose efforts administration and 
wealth depend. This means that the laws con- 
cerning property will increase in scope and 
importance, that disorder will become more and 
more a ‘breach of the King’s peace’, and that 
legal procedure will become more complicated, 
with a hierarchy of courts’ to deal with a hier- 
archy of iniquities. All this is a matter of social 
development and not of chronological dating. 

Of course, as Mr. Diamond points out, every 
example of any stage will have its own pecu- 
liarities. Feudalism in England was not quite 
the same as feudalism under the Chou dynasty, 
but what are important are the economico- 
ocial similarities in each grade. It is these 
that Mr. Diamond stresses, and the way in 
which similar problems, in spite of their con- 
textual differences, are met by similar legal 
measures is, indeed, remarkable. As a contribu- 
tion to the comparative sociology of law, it 
would be difficult to overestimate the value of 
Mr. Diamond’s book. An enormous amount of 
material has been collected and sorted out; the 
only plea one would make—and it is not a 
criticism—is that a future edition might contain 
a tabulation of grades, social structures, and 
principal legal differences, to give the student a 
general impression of the whole field. 


Studies in Medieval and Renaissance 
Music. By Manfred F. Bukofzer. 


Dent. 42s. 
‘ Musically speaking *, says Professor Bukofzer 
in his preface, ‘ the fifteenth century has so far 
remained the abode of scholars, and while edu- 
cated persons would be ashamed not to know 
the works of Leonardo da Vinci, they would be 
at a complete loss if asked about the nature of 
the music on which Leonardo exercised his 
musical talents ’. He is thus, on his own showing, 
writing for a very limited public; for his book 
is no introduction to fifteenth-century music for 
those who know little or nothing about it. He 
assumes that his readers will know what (for 
instance) an isorhythmic motet is. His work is a 
very solid and very valuable piece of scholarship; 
it is technical; and it is expensive. Yet it is no 
more technical and expensive than many books 
on the visual arts, and-any intelligent layman 
sufficiently interested in music to spend a-couple 


~ of guineas on it will be well rewarded. 


His first reward, if he is an Englishman, will 
be a glow of patriotic pride; for Professor 
Bukofzer, a Central European now domiciled in 
America, is a specialist in medieval English music 
and is largely concerned with it in these pages. 
He is able to suggest that the well-known 
antiphon, ‘ Ave regina celorum, mater regis’ is 
probably based on an earlier one addressed to 
St. Edmund, the martyr-king of East Anglia. He 


devotes many pages to a detailed study of that - 


wonderful collection of late medieval English 
music known as the Old Hall Manuscript. He 
shows how much can be learned from a few odd 
leaves: the Fountains Abbey fragment, rescued 
from the binding of a fifteenth-century memor- 
andum book. He shows that the earliest known 
polyphonic settings of the ‘crowd’ voices in the 
Passions are English; even Dr. Fellowes could 
write in 1938 that ‘Byrd was the only English- 
man to write anything of this nature ’—a shock- 
ing blunder, for Richard Davy’s Passion of 
c. 1490 was known and had actually been per- 
formed by Terry at Westminster Cathedral in 
the early nineteen-twenties; but a manuscript 
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acquired by the British Museum five or six years 
ago, which Bukofzer believes to have been com- 
piled at Meaux Abbey in Yorkshire (though Dr. 
Schofield has attributed it to St. George’s, 
Windsor), contains a complete Luke Passion and 
the greater part of a Matthew Passion half a 
century earlier than Davy’s, and ante-dating the 
oldest comparable continental work. 

The reader’s second reward will be the pleasure 
of reading some good detective stories. The best 
is the last in the book: the solution of a mystery 
that has hitherto baffled every musical scholar 
who has tried to solve it. Why is the identical 
theme of three famous Masses by Dufay, 
Ockeghem, and Obrecht known as Caput? The 
search for that ‘ head’ took Bukofzer a long way 
before he found it on the shoulders of Peter as 
his feet were being washed by Christ. The 
musical theme itself he found, surprisingly, in 
England—or rather in an English source now in 
America, the ‘Processional of the Nuns of 
Chester’ now in the Huntington Library, San 
Marino, California. The importance of Peter’s 
head—underlined in the music and in many 
paintings—is a fascinating side-issue, a matter of 
doctrinal divergence between Roman and non- 
Roman rites. 


Francis Bacon, Philosopher of Industrial 
Science. By Benjamin Farrington. 
Lawrence and Wishart. 12s. 6d. 


This is an excellent little book. 
well known as the historian of science in the 
ancient world. He has established, with learning 
and eloquence, that the decay of classical science, 
after brilliant beginnings, was caused by a 
divorce between theory and practice which 
sprang from the institution of slavery. Manual 
labour of all kinds came increasingly into con- 
tempt: philosophers occupied themselves more 
and more with an abstract ideal world. Contact 
between head and hand was lost. 

In Francis Bacon, ‘ philosopher of industrial 
science’, Professor Farrington sees a new begin- 
ning. Growing up in the industrial revolution 
of the late sixteenth century, Bacon pleaded for 
a restoration of ‘the commerce of the mind 
with things’. ‘Now the empire of man over 
things depends wholly on the arts and sciences. 
For we cannot command nature except by obey- 
ing her’. So he called for intensive study of 
industrial processes and techniques. By science 
and co-operative effort man could simultaneously 
improve his earthly estate and extend his know- 
ledge. ‘Truth therefore and utility are here the 
very same thing: and .works themselves are of 
greater value as pledges of truth than as contri- 
buting to the comforts of life ’. 

The Baconian attitude of mind has become 
sO much part of our heritage that we needed 
Professor Farrington to remind-us what an 
intellectual revolution it represented. Aristotle 
and the philosophy dominant in the universities 
had to be overthrown. Orthodox doctrines -of 
the inherent sinfulness of fallen man had to 
be attacked: among Bacon’s desiderata was ‘a 
record of the highest mental and physical attain- 
ments of humanity, to balance the Miseries of 
man copiously set forth by philosophers and 
theologians ’. This call to action helps to account 
for Bacon’s influence with the Puritan and 
Parliamentarian party, an influence which 
became dominant after their victory in the civil 
war. For Puritanism, too, emphasised ‘ experi- 
enced truths’ rather than scholasticismg and 
there is a strenuousness and public spirit in 
Bacon’s thought which suited those who could 
not praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue. ‘To 
write at leisure what is to be read at leisure does 
not interest me’, declared Bacon in a passage 
quoted by Professor Farrington as epigraph to 
his book. ‘ My concern is with lifs and-buman 
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Mum is the perfect Grandma and 

Bob is the apple of her eye — that’s 

a portrait of the pair of them in 1936, 
Luckily she’s too far away to spoil him 

—of course, I don’t mean “ luckily ”’ at 

all, we’re too fond of the old darling. 
She’ll be as pleased as Punch that Bob 
got through first go—don’t tell her what a 
near thing it was !_ Yes, we'll send her that 
cable, then Granny will get busy on the 
telephone and every crony in Sydney will 


get the news in no time. 
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is these I wish to improve by true and whole- 
_ some thoughts ’. 


- Three centuries of Baconianism have made this 
robust optimism seem old-fashioned. Science 
has added to the discomforts of life as well as 
to its comforts. But Bacon’s faith was in man, 
not in an abstract science. “The effect and 
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intention ’ of the arguments of the opponents 
of science, Bacon thought, was ‘ to convince men 
that nothing really great, nothing by which 
nature can be commanded and subdued, is to be 
expected from human art and human labour. 
Such teachings, if they be justly appraised, will 
be found to tend to nothing less than a wicked 
effort to curtail human power over nature and 


his book dignity and power. 
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to produce a deliberate and artificial despair’. 
In these days of neo-Malthusianism such words 
are worth pondering. Professor Farrington 
shares Bacon’s confidence in man, and this gives 
He writes with a 
grace and wit rare in the academic profession. 
His is much the best brief study of Bacon’s 
place in human history that exists. 


: An American General Speaks Out 


A Soldier’s Story. 


HEN extracts from General Bradley’s 
story were published serially in Life last 
summer, they produced indignation in 
British military quarters. They also caused con- 
sternation among admirers of his personality, 
ecause of the way that some of the extracts 
tended to give a wrong impression of him. Bat 
the book itself makes a much better impression 
Those who read the book with suffictent care 
to get the feel of it as a whole will recugnise 
the-fair-mindedness of the author. . His desire 
to be just is as apparent as his desire to be honest 
in expressing his opinions. The combination 
makes it of exceptional value as raw material 
for history. 

The memoirs of great commanders are apt to 
sacrifice the claims of history in their desire to 
avoid offence to old comrades, and in their ten- 
dency to put a gloss on unpleasant factors. 
Bradley’s memoirs are the more illuminating 
because of the candour of his comments. He 
does not shrink from expressing his view as to 
where mistakes were made, either by American 
or by British commanders, while readily admit- 
ting that his own judgments may have been 
mistaken. When he makes adverse comments, 
however, he usually has balancing comments 
which emphasise the case for, and good qualities 
of, the man he is criticising. Anyone who takes 
offence at such candour must be unduly sensi- 
tive. Bradley often expresses his thoughts in 
colloquial and racy language—so much so that 
British readers may sometimes feel the need of a 
dictionary of American slang. That rugged and 
informal style may cause his remarks to be 
taken aniiss, and more hurtfully than he 


intended. While he speaks frankly of his various | 


disagreements with Montgomery and where their 
judgment differed naturally prefers his own, he 
does not fail to present Montgomery’s case and 


pays high tribute to his leadership in many 


respects. It is worth while to quote the salient 
points of his summing up— 


Though we often disagreed on plans and tactics, 
~ our working relationship was never impaired nor 
was our personal association unpleasant. While 
my judgment of Monty’s achievements. might: be 
less rhapsodical than those of the British people, 
I shall never deprecate Monty’s generalship nor 
his outstanding accomplishments in winning the 
war. 

Monty’s incomparable talent for the ‘set 
battle—the meticulously planned offensive— 
made him invaluable in the ‘ Overlord’ assault 

.-Not until we broke out of the bridgehead 
seven weeks after landing did opportunity call 
for the quick exploitation that is the test of 
agility in command. In the fluid situation that 
was to obtain until the end of the war Mont- 
gomery’s lustre was dimmed not by timidity as 

- his critics allege, but by his apparent reluctance 
to squeeze the utmost advantage out of every 
gain or success. For Monty insisted upon a “ tidy ’ 
_ front even when tidiness forced him to slow down 
an advance. . 

Psychologically the choice of Montgomery as 
British commander for the ‘ Overlord’ assault 
came as a stimulant to us all... Even Eisen- 
hower with all his engaging ease could never stir 
American troops to the rapture with which Monty 
- was welcomed by his. . 
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ealing with the first two months of the 
invasion, when he was subordinate to Mont- 
gomery he says— 

During these operations ih the lodgment where 
Montgomery bossed the U.S. First Army as part 
of his 21st Army Group, he exercised his Allied 
pees with wisdom, forbearance, and restraint 

I could not have wanted a more tolerant 
or judicious cofmmander. 


Friction developed when they became joint 
commanders of different national army groups, 
under Eisenhower’s direction. A similar change 
and strain developed in the relations between 
Haig and Pétain in World War I after Foch 
had been placed on top of them as supreme 
commander. Foch in the first case, Eisenhower 
in the second, tended to be treated as the rope 
in an international tug-of-war. 

Patton sharpened it when he came on the 
scene, in command of the new U.S. Third Army, 
to lead the break-out from the Normandy bridge- 
head. He was as individualistic as he was 
nationalistic, and demanded priority for his com- 
mand with scant regard for other people’s 
needs. He was quite unscrupulous in his 
methods even within the American sphere. Brad- 
ley, who was very long-suffering, remarks that 
Patton habitually practised ‘ piracy’ and con- 
sidered that ‘ chicanery was part of the business 
of supply just so long as Group did not detect it’. 

The first serious strain between Bradley and 
Montgomery arose soon after the break-out, 
when Patton was told to swing northward in a 
pincer move to meet the British and help to cut 
off the Germans’ retreat. The British push south 
through Falaise to Argentan was checked, while 
Patton chafed at not being allowed to continue 
his push further north:than Argentan. He ex- 
pressed his impatience characteristically by 
exclaiming over the telephone: ‘Let me go on 
to Falaise and we'll drive the British back into 
the sea for another Dunkirk’. 


Bradley. very honestly states: ‘In halting 


Patton at Argentan, however, I did not consult . 


with Montgomery. The decision to,stop Patton 
was mine alone’. But it was natural that when 
the Germans escaped through the gap, and 


* Patton vehemently complained of the way he had 


been halted, Bradley should have felt sore that 
the British had not fulfilled their part of the 
pincer plan, and critical of Montgomery’s 
cautiousness in manoeuvre. — : 

A second and continuing strain came from the 
much-debated question as to the best line of 
advance into Germany, and whether Mont- 
gomery’s northern thrust should have priority. 
Here Bradley’s ability to see both sides of the 
question made. him part of the rope as well as 
part of the tug, since Patton’s exclusiveness was, 
he felt, matched by Montgomery’s absoluteness. 

Sore feeling became acute at Christmastide, 
when the Germans’ last desperate counterstroke 
pierced the American front in the Ardennes, and 
the American armies on the northern flank of 
the breach were temporarily placed under Mont- 
gomery. ‘Had the ‘senior British field com- 
mander been anyone else than Monty, the switch 
in command would probably have been made 


. 


By Omar N. Bradley. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 25s. 


without incidént, strain, or tension... But 
Montgomery unfortunately could not resist this 
chance to tweak our Yankee noses’. At a press 
conference he talked as if his intervention had 
changed the whole situation and saved the 
Americans from disaster. Any one who reads 
the report should be able to understand how 
Bradley felt. 

His comments on Alexander, under whom he 
served in the Mediterranean theatre, have no 
reservations— 

. he not only showed the shrewd tactical 
judgment that was to make him the outstanding 
general’s general of the European war, but he 
was easily able to comport the nationally-minded 
and jealous Allied personalities of his command 

. he had demonstrated an incomparable ability 

to fuse the efforts of two Allied armies into a 
single cohesive campaign. Had Alexander com- 
manded the 21st Army Group in Europe, we 
could probably have “avoided the petulance that 
later was to becloud our relationships with Mont- 
gomery. 

Bradley also pays unreserved tribute to Tedder 
and ‘Freddy’ de Guingand, Montgomery’s 
Chief of Staff, for their co-operation. 

In the few cases where this ‘ Soldier’s Story’ 
is less than just, an evident cause is inadequate 
knowledge about the situation of the British and 
the German forces facing them. For example he 
remarks—although not in a tone of complaint— 
that the advance inland of Huebner’s 1st Divi- 
sion from the Omaha beachhead was left in ‘a 
shaky salient’ because ‘ the British on Huebner’s 
left had advanced only half as far’, and failed 
in their effort to push on. Actually, the British 
here were ahead of Huebner’s troops for the first 
five days, and even after that their line was 
only a short distance behind. Moreover, they 
missed their chance of pushing on before the 
Panzer Lehr Division blocked their path because 
the Americans’ initial slowmess had left their 
right flank in the air. 

Because of Bradley’s blend of frankness and 
fairness his memoirs are particularly valuable in 
making clear the problems, and special difficul- 
ties, of Anglo-American partnership. It is signi- 
ficant to find how often, on his own showing, 
the consideration of plans was influenced by 
concern for American interests and prestige, 
instead of being primarily objective. With Brad- 
ley himself, his evident awareness of that bias 
and ability to see a different point of view were 
a partial safeguard, but with Patton and many 
others there was no such corrective to an exces- 
sively demanding pride and a hyper-sensitive 
suspiciousness. It is illuminating, but not con- 
soling, to find that competitiveness and jealousy 
between the different American armies were in 
some cases almost as acute as vis a vis the British. 

It becomes uncomfortably clear that Ameri- 
@ans tend to be more difficult subordinates to a 
British commander than the other way round. 
Moreover, teamship on a fifty-fifty basis would 
seem hard to attain, while the burden on te 
British of having to go more than half way, as a 
usual pracéice, is bound to be a strain on any 
partnership 

B. H. LippELL Hart 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors - 


TELEVISION 
Miscellany 


SEEING HOW cathode-ray tubes are made, last 
Saturday night, was not without its moments 
of interest, certainly, but the programme reveal- 
ing the mysteries was too long and too elabo- 
rate. Evidently it was unavoidably so, with the 
cameras, crews, and commentators transported 
to outer Birmingham for the occasion, a 
costly business which no doubt has 
to be justified to the accountants. The 
gist of it could have been more effec- 
tively contained in ‘ Science Newsreel’ 
of the night before, an innovation 
which st:rted well and promises much 
that may make excellent viewing. This 
‘ film review of recent scientific research 
and discovery’ warranted the brilliant 
manipu‘ation of glass which makes 
television practicable in a myriad 
homes. Whether cathode-ray tubes 
should be used to spill such bitter- 
ness into our already poisoned world 
as A. J. P. Taylor, the historian, gave 
us in ‘In the News’ last Friday, is 
quite another proposition. Sitting there, 
glowering into the camera, the corners 
of his mouth sagging under the weight 
of his scorn for the rich, he looked 
like an understudy for some baleful 
figure in an inexpensive French Revolu- 
tion film, waiting for tumbril noises 
off. It is not necessary to take his 
would-be apocalyptic grimness too 
seriously. One wishes to make the point 
that anyone who wilfully adds to the 
world’s bitterness is guilty of what 
ought to be deemed a crime against 
his fellows. Taylor likes plain speaking, 
Let him like that. 

Reverting to the subject of science, 
“The Limits of Human Endurance,’ 
in which we saw extremes of air 
pressure applied to an airman and a 
diver, was an unusually effective pro- 
gramme of its kind, neatly dovetailing 
information and demonstration and 


“Ballet for Beginners’ on January 23: Michel de Lutry and the Corps de 
Ballet in ‘ Les Sylphides ’ 


/ 
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communicating a degree of suspense 
in the process. The airman who was 
exhibited as a sufferer from low oxygen 
supply would no doubt have been 
astonished by the amount of solici- 
tude going forth to him from viewing 
mothers. One supposes that there was 
a good deal of ingenuity of organisa- 
tion behind this programme. The pro- 
ducer, Andrew Miller Jones, deserves 


televised in 
January 15 


our compliments. The 
thing came off; it did 
what it set out to do, and 
we are the wiser for it. 

Some very’ good 
judges reckon that the 
art of the ballet is not 
well served by television. 
Undeniably, televised 
ballet has given a lot of 
pleasure to a lot of 
viewers who otherwise 
might mot see any 
ballet. They will have 
welcomed the ‘ Ballet for 
Beginners’ programmes, 
designed to make initi- 
ates of many more of us. 
The programmes bring 
Felicity Gray back to 
our screens, a viewing 
pleasure in its own 


Poet’s Corner, Westminster Abbey, 
the programme of 
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“The Limits of Human Endurance ’, tele- 
vised on January 16. Group Captain 
W. K. Stewart demonstrating the oxygen 
apparatus (worn here by Squadron Leader 
S. H. Latham) used at high altitudes 


right; televised ballet could have no 
more competent or attractive exponent. 
As for ‘Les Sylphides ’, which was the 
climax of the first programme, it did 
not, could not, escape the prevailing 
limitations, nor did it triumph over 
them. It- accepted them; and for its 
thirty minutes or so eye and ear and 
mind were subjugated into grateful 
attention as those fragile white figures 
rose and fell. and revolved before us, 
creatures of an enchanting dream. It 
was a harsh fate which compelled us 
to listen’ to the news from Egypt 
immediately afterwards. Incidentally, 
is ‘ Television Newsreel’ under orders 
to give more American items? There 
seems to have been a plethora in recent 
issues, not invariably distinguished by 
overwhelming priority of interest. The 
hope must be firmly as well as fer- 
vently expressed that ‘ Television News- 
reel’ will not allow itself to be ‘used’, 
‘that news will remain ‘its business, 
sternly, come what may. 

Handing over ‘ Picture Page’ to the 
Light Entertainment Department has 
not proved a notably witty move. 
About all the change has meant is 
that what book publishers would call 
the ‘ prelims ’—frontispiece, title-page, 
and so on—have received the touch of 
an improving hand. No momentous 
benefit is observable in the programme 
itself, which won its way through to 
a large popularity by its magazine 
balance and diversity and by the element of 
surprise which it sustained with nearly always 
excellent effect. Now the programme has been 
tampered with, and painfully we discover, many 
of us, that we don’t deeply care if we miss it. 
Particularly we dislike—resent, it shall be said 
—Joan Gilbert bzing required by her new over- 
lords to read her introductory material, a clumsy 
infliction on one of television’s most engaging 
personalities. ‘Picture Page’ owed a good deal 
to its former presentation, with Joan Gilbert 
sometimes fluffing her lines, forgetting names, 


and keeping us on edge because of a continuing - 


sense of emergency. We dithered when she did, 
a fellow-feeling, wondrous kind; she was not 
just a picture, she was a person and often a 
victim, we felt, whom we wanted to help. All 
this was evidently too much for the planners 
and they have moved in to put an end to 
their suspense and much of our’ enjoyment. 
‘Picture Page’ has been tidied up, depart- 
mentalised, made foolproof. In the result the 
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‘covers are smatter and the contents have become 
less interesting. 2 . 

‘Let’s Eat Out’, from the Hotel, Restaurant 
and Catering Exhibition at Olympia, suggested 
a series of programmes (no charge for the idea) 
on initiatory experiences like ordering one’s first 
dinner. This transmission was blemished by an 
inescapable background buzz. Leslie Mitchell’s 
comment when the enormously competent head 
waiter mentioned the importance of a well-set 
table: ‘Of course, that’s ninety per cent. of a 
meal’, made us blush a little, and Elizabeth 
Allan’s injunction to the same suave authority 
when the roast chicken was brought in: ‘Don’t 
hack it’, made us blush a little more. In short, 
this was very nearly good television and quite 
good fun. 


—~ 


REGINALD POUND 


BROADCAST DRAMA 
Battles Long Ago 


WE ARE BACK WITHIN and before the walls of 
Troy. In ‘ Troilus and Cressida’ (Third), acrid 
tragi-comedy of disillusionment, Shakespeare 
betrays the heroes of the Iliad. The play ends, 
not upon a trumpet-note, not in the purgation 
of high tragedy, but in ‘ignominy and shame’, 
with the slaying of unarmed Hector, the out- 
burst of Troilus—brother bereaved, lover 
mocked—and the rasping of Pandarus, ‘ broker 
lackey’. These scenes fared worst in E. A. 
Harding’s production. They can only be 
muddled radio. The revival conquered in those 
debates, Greek and Trojan, that can often fail 
to fix us in the theatre. On the air they had 
full concentrated effect, especially the cold, fan- 
traceried speeches of Ulysses, expressed magni- 
ficently by Robert Harris. Marius Goring’s 
Troilus seized upon the beauties scattered 
through the part, ‘her bed is India’, ‘ hee] the 
high lavolt’, the ‘ single famish’d ‘kiss distasted 
with the salt of broken tears’. There was flexible 
speaking by Valentine Dyall and John Wyse, 
and by Laurence Hardy (Nestor): he sounded 
too young for the ‘ good old chronicle that hast 
so long walk’d hand in hand with time’, but 
better that than a crackling wail. 

The Cressida (Belle Chrystall) was clear but 
not summoning: she did not animate the 
“daughter of the game’: I would like to hear 
Pamela Brown in the part again as she did it 
so cunningly at Stratford in 1936, a ‘ woeful 
Cwessid ’ lisping among the ‘mewwy Gweeks’. 
Grizelda Hervey had an exciting moment with 
Cassandra’s wild music: that must be said, it 
would seem, of any Cassandra in any Trojan 
play. Sympathy for Esmé Percy (Pandarus) and 
Geoffrey Wincott (Thersites). Thersites, for all 
his rotten-ripe invective, grows wearisome. We 
understand why producers pass by this daunting 
farrago, though there is much to remember in 
it. As Agamemnon says in effect, ‘fair fruit in 
an unwholesome dish is like to rot untasted ’. 
The more reason to be grateful for a straight- 
ahead plain-text revival in which, except for a 
few reasonable cuts, Mr. Harding and his cast 
jibbed at nothing: they managed to give some 
balance and conviction to these scenes from the 
* pelting wars’ where ugliness and sudden sp’en- 
dour march side by side. In another snatch, 
“ Accept distracted thanks’. 

Fighting in ‘The Thistle and the Rose’ 
(Home) was more recent: upon Flodden Field 
indeed. James Crampsey’s production, as in the 
published text, allowed the last word to the 
King, and not (as upon the stage last summer) to 
the Queen and Angus: the broadcast served 
appreciatively one of the most intelligent 
chronicle plays for years. William Douglas Home 
has recorded the reign of James IV of Scotland, 
from accession to the withering of the flowers 
of the forest, in brief scenes that come naturally 
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-to radio: he has not shunned the romantic 


flourish, and his people are not wax in fancy 
dress. The cast, Tom Fleming as James, had a 
forthright attack. 

In ‘The Mayor’ (Home) the battle was as 
near as the last years of the German occupation 
in France. The play, with the Mayor—self- 
appointed victim of a German reprisal—going to 
“a little death among friends’, had a transient 
theatrical quality, not much more: no need to 
think of ‘The Burgomaster of Stilemonde’. A 
capable production (Hugh Stewart) and per- 
formances. We could. say this of Wilfrid 
Grantham’s ‘Happy Ever After’ (Home), a 
matter of suburban blackmail in which the 
author—his own producer—wisely did not force 
a cheerful ending. I shall recall the Guitry 
“Deburau’ (Third) for the timbre of Leo Genn’s 


voice and a sharp sketch by Robert Atkins. A | 


feature, ‘Dear Sensibility! . . .’ (Third), in the 
steps of Laurence Sterne through France, was a 
flitting, scrappy hour that glowed only when 
Esmé Percy revived the tones of Yorick. We 
knew him, Horatio. 

We began with Shakespeare and battles long 
ago; we end with them. Cyril Fletcher, bountiful 
in a goodish ‘ Music-Hall’ (Home), unearthed 
an idyll of-a filleting fishmonger who ‘ laid bare 
his sole’ (the joke used to be about shoes; it 
has seen life since Shakespeare). Claude Hulbert, 
a less dexterous comedian, ragged Drake in an 
Armada dialogue (‘How many miles do they do 
to the galleon? ’) thatsmust have made all Devon 
shriek—but, I fear, with anguish. 

J. C. TrREwIN 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
English Usage 


WHY ARE MOST OF US delighted when a dignified 
old gentleman slips on a piece of orange-peel or, 
to take a more modern instance, when something 
gozs wrong at Broadcasting House—not a 
technical hitch, which is merely exasperating, but 
when someone in the studio, unaware that the 
red light is on, makes a remark not intended for 
publication? We are not malevolent; we wish 
no harm to the old buffer of the B.B.C., but we 
find it refreshing when something which sets up 
to be impeccable proves itself no better than you 
or me, in short, is debunked. Accordingly, when, 
after the announcer had proclaimed the opening 
of six talks on ‘Our Living Language’, a lively, 
uninhibited voice exclaimed ‘ Well!’ and then 
after an embarrassed pause wished us a conven- 
tional ‘ Good evening! ’ I had a gratifying sense 
of amused superiority. An inexperienced broad- 


caster had been caught napping and had, if only - 


for a moment, let himself and the B.B.C. down. 
But my triumph was short lived, for in the 
next sentence the speaker, A. P. Rossiter, Fellow 
and Tutor of Jesus College, Cambridge, coolly 
informed. us that the indiscreet ‘ Well! ’, the 
embarrassed pause, and the belated ‘Good 
evening! ’ were all a put-up job whose purpose 
was to illustrate the gesture-value of language. In 
fact it was I, not he nor the B.B.C., who had 
been let down. Gesture-value, he explained, refers 
to the use of language not to express definite 
meaning but to bridge gaps in human intercourse, 
as when we discuss the weather with a new 
acquaintance, the weather being nothing more 
than a means of establishing communication. 
Superiority, abasement, indignation, ammuse- 
ment at one’s-own expense—the rapid succéssion 
of conflicting emotions produced by Mr. 
Rossiter’s hoax was extremely bracing and it had, 
besides, the effect of securing the listener’s close 
attention to what was to follow. Would Mr. 
Rossiter continue to instruct us in this brisk 
fashion? He did, and the sharpness of his analy- 
sis of our use of language in common speech and 
of the various views of its rightness or wrong- 
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ness, combined with the liveliness of his own use 
of it, gave us a rich half-hour of learning and 
laughter. This first talk, called ‘ Ways of Looking 
at Language’, described three possible attitudes 
to the spoken language—that of the word- 
watcher, the expert who observes and notes what 
is happening to contemporary English; the 
word-doctor who tries to cure its deviations from 
correct usage, whose answer to the question 
“Who’s that?’ is not ‘It’s me’, but ‘It is 1’; 
and, thirdly, the word engineer who plans a 
language which will be most useful and con- 
venient for everybody. I shall follow the rest of 
Mr. Rossiter’s course with avidity. 

After listening to this talk and another next 
evening called ‘ The Madrid Comédie Humaine’ 
in which J. M. Cohen discussed the work of the 
Spanish novelist, Benito Pérez Galdds, I 
wondered regretfully why our language had not 
been long since employed, among its other uses, 
in translating some at least of the novels of this 
writer. Actually, one of them, the first, I believe, 
to be put into English, has recently been pub- 
lished under the title The Spendthrifts. Yet 
Galdés was born in 1845, five years before the 
death of Balzac and twenty-five before that of 
Dickens, and he lived until 1920. Mr. Cohen 
considers, and rightly as far as my knowledge of 


‘Spanish fiction goes, that Galdds is Spain’s 


greatest novelist, and certainly in his best novels, 
notably in Fortunata y Facinta, he must be 
ranked amongst the greatest of his contempor- 
aries. In fact your Encyclopaedia Britannica will 
tell you that ‘in fecundity and the power of 
creating characters’ he ‘vies with Balzac’ and 
‘in his eccentrics and oddities is hardly inferior 
to Dickens’. Some novelist! Why, then, when 
we have Balzac, Flaubert, Proust, Dostoevsky, 
and Tolstoy in English, have-our translators and 
publishers ignored him? 
MARTIN ARMSTRONG 


BROADCAST MUSIC 
From Haydn to Berg 


A WEEK RICH in novel experiences—the first 
sight of ‘Wozzeck’ on the English stage and 
the symphonies of John Gardner and Peter 
Racine Fricker among them—contained no- 
thing richer or more shattering to preconceived 
notions than Haydn’s ‘ Great Organ’ Mass. For 
have we not been told again and again that the 
church music of the fifty years after Bach’s 
death is trivial? Even Mozart’s C minor Mass, 
which we do hear and which some of us regard 
as a masterpiece, has been accused of frivolity, 
presumably on account of the florid ‘Et 
incarnatus’. for soprano. Haydn, too, sets this 
passage for a solo voice, tenor, with a certain 
amount of coloratura. It was the convention of 
the time. But I cannot see the result is any- 
thing but devout and deeply moving. I can 
only draw attention to one passage in this 
superb work, which was given a first-rate per- 
formance under Georges Enesco, in order to 
indicate how vivid was the imagination that 
created it—the setting of ‘ Qui tollis, etc.’ in 
the ‘ Gratias’. The opening words of the three- 
fold prayer are set to a chromatic phrase for 
the choral basses, with a response from the 
three upper solo voices, the whole passage shift- 
ing up a tone on each repetition. The procedure 
may break the liturgical rules, but there can 
be no denying that here is a musical representa- 
tion of heartfelt prayer for the lifting of the 
burden of sin. I don’t hesitate to suggest that 
this Mass, whose score has now been published 
for the first time, will take its place in the choral 
repertory beside those of Bach and Beethoven, 
between which it stands in date and style. 

From this wholesome manifestation of 
Austrian musical genius, I turned my atten- 
tion next evening to one of its less healthy 
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products—Alban Berg’s ‘ Wozzeck’, which I 
also heard in the broadcast later in the week. 
This is a masterpiece,’ the great masterpiece 
in music, of Expressionism—a style which 
Herbert Read has defined as expressing ‘the 
emotions of the artist at any cost—the cost 
being usually an exaggeration or distortion of 
natural appearances which borders on_ the 
grotesque’. The danger of such a style will 
be obvious, and to evade that danger Berg sub- 
mitted his emotional response to the sad and 
sordid tale of Wozzeck to the most stringent 
discipline. So he was able to express his sense 
of pity for the arme leut, these poor people, 
with a poignancy which is held from lapsing 
into a wallowing sentimentality by the severe 
forms in which it is cast. It matters not that 
the ear is hardly able to follow the working 
of these variations, fugues, and so on; they are 
the structural frame which prevents this music, 
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so devoid of all the customary harmonic Jand- 
marks, from collapsing into a formless, mean- 
ingless mess. Even so it may be remarked that 
the most poignant passage of all—the orchestral 
interlude which sums up the whole tragedy 
before the final scene—is firmly based upon 
diatonic harmony... The mad, amoral world in 
which Wozzeck had existed, is resolved after 
his death in the sanity of D minor. 

The beauty—and I use the word advisedly 
—of ‘Wozzeck’ lies wholly in the orchestral 
score, a marvellous tissue of extraordinary 
sounds often woven out of drab and common- 
place material. The vocal writing rarely adds 
to the musical effect, more often than not it 
impedes it. One can only admire the way the 
singers tackled their ungrateful parts, whose 
function is solely to put across the words. 
Marko Rothmiiller (Wozzeck) was most success- 
ful in making this ugly declamation sound 
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natural—a_ fine and moving performance. 
Christel Goltz played Marie for ‘strong’ 
dramatic effect, but misconceived the character, 
which should be pathetic rather than downright 
unmoral. (Here, by the way, a little ‘home- 
work’ on the libretto might have saved some 
of my colleagues from error.) Of the rest, 
Frederick Dalberg must be commended for his 
clever caricature of the crazy doctor and Parry 
Jones for his accurate singing of the Captain’s 
music, though he never for a moment gave the 
impression that he represented mulitary fatuous- 
ness. The highest praise goes to the orchestra, 
from whom Erich Kleiber obtained a really 
marvellous performance. If some rhythmical 
figures occasionally seemed to go astray, as one 
listened in cold blood at home, such errors 
passed unnoticed in the theatre, and perhaps 
they mattered little anyhow. 
DYNELEY HuSSEY 


The Elegance of Arne’s ‘Comus’ 


By JULIAN HERBAGE-. 


‘Comus’ is to be broadcast at 6.55 p.m. on Friday, Febryary 8, and 8.10 p.m. on Sunday, February 10 (Third) 


F ever any composer has been damned by 

faint praise, that composer is Thomas 

Augustine Arne. Melodically bowdlerised 

versions of his songs, especially the Shakes- 
speare settings, are to be found in any anthology 
of our national music; we sing these songs as 
schoolchildren and they then pass out of our 
active musical experience. And so poor Arne, a 
highly individual and accomplished musician, 
takes his place alongside the composers of 
‘Cherry Ripe’, ‘The Death of Nelson’, and 
even, possibly, ‘The Diver’. In any other 
country but England this could never happen, 
and in any other country but England a number 
of Arne’s major works would already have been 
published in modern editions. For, next to 
Purcell, there is no doubt that Arne was the 
most individual English composer in the three 
centuries that separate the Elizabethan and 
Edwardian eras. _ 

Is this excessive praise? Let us turn to a 
nineteenth-century evaluation of Arne’s genius. 
“There was in Arne’s compositions’, we are 
told, ‘a natural ease and elegance, a flow of 
melody that stole upon the senses, and a fullness 
and variety in the harmony which satisfied, 
without surprising the auditor by any new, 
affected, or extraneous modulation. He had 
neither the vigour of Purcell, nor the grandeur, 
simplicity and magnificence of Handel; he 
apparently aimed at pleasing, and he has fully 
succeeded’, Again, it might be said, a perfect 
example of damning by faint praise, but fuller 
consideration of this critical estimate may show 
a more positive side to Arne’s accomplishment. 
First, we are told of his ‘natural ease and ele- 
gance’; these qualities are indeed an individual 
hall-mark of Arne’s melodic style—so much so 
that, writing in an age characterised by stylistic 
uniformity, his melodies are always unmistak- 
ably personal. Arne’s harmony, we are told, was 
full and varied, satisfying without surprising. 
Actually there are some surprisingly prophetic 
things to be found in the piano concertos, the 
trio sonatas, and other works rarely played today, 
but in the music Arne wrote for the theatres and 
pleasure gardens there is naturally little that after 
a couple of centuries can be called surprising, 
except that a surprising amount of it is still 
satisfying. In his aim to please Arne has fully 
succeeded, and luckily we realise today that an 
aim to please may even be a virtue in a composer. 

If then we have not been led astray by the 
now outmoded tendency to be at all costs sur- 
prising—generally without satisfying—we may 


well extract innocent enjoyment from the happy 
inspication, exquisite taste, and fine craftsman- 
ship of Arne’s music. These qualities flower to 
the full in ‘Comus’, Arne’s first important work 
for Drury Lane Theatre, written when he was in 
his twenty-eighth year. The combination of 
Milton and Arne may appear strange to some, 
the poet with his sober puritanical chastity and 
rolling classical metres, the musician with his 
notes aimed at pleasing, even of giving sensuous 
pleasure. Yet paradoxically it is the purity of 
Arne’s musical style that makes it the perfect 
foil to Milton’s ripe verbal imagery. 

John Milton’s ‘Maske’ was presented on 
Michaelmas Day, 1634, before the Earl of 
Bridgewater and an audience of notabilities at 
Ludlow Castle, and was largely instrumental in 
establishing the reputation of the young poet. 
“A dainty piece of entertainment’, wrote Sir 
Henry Wootton, veteran statesman and author, 
‘wherein I should much commend the tragical 
part if the lyrical did not ravish me with a cer- 
tain Dorique delicacy in your songs and odes’. 
The plot of the ‘Maske’ was based upon an 
actual occurrence. A few months earlier, appa- 
rently, the Bridgewater children had been 
benighted in a nearby forest; Milton added 
drama to this misadventure by inventing the 
sinister figure of Comus, son of Bacchus and 
Circe, who waylays travellers and tempts them 
to drink from a magic cup which turns them, 
like Circe’s victims, into the shape of beasts. 
Against the evil magic of Comus is pitted the 
beneficent influence of an Attendant Spirit who 
disguises himself as the shepherd Thyrsis. The 
three Bridgewater children appear as the Lady, 
who, though persistently tempted, never forgoes 
her chastity of spirit, and her two brothers, the 
one a born optimist and the other an equal 
pessimist. This characterisation, of course, 
provided opportunities for moral disquisitions 
which, fortunately for the audience, were of a 
high poetic order. 

Despite these ingenious, or perhaps ingenuous, 
dramatic devices, ‘Comus’ in its original form 
was essentially a poetic morality for the study. 
For a hundred years there is no record of a 
further stage performance until Paul Rolli, 
librettist of the Italian Opera at the King’s 
Theatre, Haymarket, decided that Milton’s 
character of Comus, to say nothing of the water- 
nymph Sabrina, were ideally suited for operatic 
treatment. The only necessary alteration was to 
have two ladies as well as two brothers, ‘ One of 
which is to be married to the sister of the other, 


who is, by a cross match, also to marry the sister 
of the former ’. 

Rolli’s ‘ Sabrina’, produced in 1737, lasted 
only a few nights,.and according to Dr. Burney 
drew audiences of only £30 even though the 
great Farinelli sang in it. It is most probable, 
however, that it suggested to John Dalton, then 
tutor to the young Lord Beauchamp, the musical 
and dramatic possibilities of Milton’s masque. 
Milton invites, indeed demands, music in many 
scenes—in the revels of Comus’ crew, in the 
temptations of the lady, and in the whole final 
scene concerned with the invocation of the 
water-nymph Sabrina, the latter already set to 
‘recitative musick’ in the original masque. 
Dalton adroitly adapted Milton, so that while 
keeping practically the whole of the poetic text 
intact, opportunity was provided for the intro- 
duction of over twenty-five musical numbers 
and scenes. These opportunities for music nearly 
all stressed what Sir Henry Wootton had called 
the ‘Dorique delicacy’ of Milton’s muse, and 
it was both Dalton’s and our good fortune that 
Thomas Arne, a musician similarly gifted with 
‘Dorique delicacy’ should have recently been 
appointed. Composer to Drury Lane Theatre 
and so was entrusted with the composition of 


‘the music. ‘Comus’, produced at Drury Lane 


on March 4, 1738, was an immediate success— 
a success achieved mainly through Arne’s then 


4, 


novel and individual style of melody. If this is_ 


considered _an over-statement, one can refer to 
The Harlequin of May 16, 1829, which records 
that ‘On its first production, the piece was so 
warmly received, and afforded such general and 
permanent delight, that the melodies were sung 
all over the Country, and its performance gave 
rise to vocal and convivial meetings—several of 
which were called Comus’ Court’. 

The same anonymous writer in The Harlequin 
tells us that ‘ Arne’s “Comus” introduced to 
the English stage a light, airy, and original 
species of melody, which, supported by. that 
master’s subsequent dramatic.pieces and num- 
erous detached songs, had great effect on the 
national taste’. Arne’s style is indeed -fully 
individual in his ‘Comus’ of 1738. A few years 
later were to follow the Shakespeare settings by 
which he is chiefly remembered today. But 
already in ‘Comus’ Arne’s music displays an. 
elegance that should be wholly satisfying to those 
who accept Dr. Burney’s definition of the art as 

‘an innocent luxury, unnecessary, indeed, to our 
existence, but a great improvement and gratifica- 
tion of the sense of hearing’. 
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DEVON STEW 

THE INGREDIENTS FOR the-stew are: 

4 Ib. of shin of beef 

1 tablespoon of vinegar 

1 onion. | 

1 oz. of dripping 

1 oz. of flour 

1 pint of stock 
For the savoury balls which are added to the 
stew you will need: 

4 oz. of self-raising flour 

% teaspoon of salt 

% teaspoon of pepper 

4 teaspoon of mixed herbs or lemon thyme 

1 dessertspoon of chopped parsley 

13 oz. of suet 

cold water to mix , 
Cut the meat into pieces one inch square. Soak 
in vinegar for one hour. Melt the dripping and 
cook the onion in it without browning. Add 
the flour and cook for a few minutes. Add the 
stock gradually, stirring all the time. Season. 
Bring to the boil and add the meat, simmering 
very gently for two-and-a-half hours. 

While the stew is simmering make the,savoury 
‘balls by mixing all the dry ingredients 
thoroughly. Add sufficient water to make a soft 
but not sticky pastry. Divide and shape into 

' ten balls, and add them to the stew one hour 
before it is ready to serve. 
ANN Harpy 


CONCERNING VITAMINS 


Provided you are otherwise healthy—provided, 
that is, you have no illness which causes you 
to need extra vitamins—a good and reasonably 
varied diet will supply the vitamins you need. 
This diet should include all your rations, - but 
particularly the butter and vitaminised mar- 
-garine, a pint of milk a day, and some fruit 
and green vegetables or tomatoes or salad daily. 
In addition I think it is quite a good idea to 
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- , Hroadeast: Suggestions for the 


take at least some of your bread as wholemeal 
bread, though I do not personally think it is 
necessary to eat nothing but wholemeal bread, 
unless, of course, you happen to prefer it. With 
these things in your diet you will not go far 
wrong as far as vitamins are concerned. 

Remember that vitamins are things of which a 
normal person needs a certain amount only, and 
there is nothing to be gained by taking large 
quantities over and above this amount. A good 
varied diet of the kind I have described will 
supply adequate amounts, so, important as vita- 
mins are, there is no need for ordinary healthy 
people to become unduly vitamin conscious. 

A Doctor 


NOTES ON STAINS AND STARCH 
Here are a few suggestions for removing from 
clothes or materials some of the more common 
stains: 

Tea and coffee stains: these usually come out 
in the ordinary wash, but if they are obstinate 
they can be coaxed out if soaked in hot soapy 
water to which a little glycerine has been added. 

_Chocolate, cocoa, and egg stains: these are 
removed by rubbing with benzine soap. Wash 
afterwards in the usual way. 

Ink stains: if possible deal with these stains 
at once by soaking in boiling milk. If the ink 
has been allowed to dry in it must be boiled, 
when it will turn to iron-mould. For removing 
iron-mould, dissolve one teaspoon of oxalic acid 
in half a pint of warm water. Soak the stain 


‘in ‘this, and then rinse and wash as_ usual. 


Oxalic acid is poison, so be sure that the bottle 
is labelled and kept in a safe place. 

* * * 
When starching coloured articles it is a good 
idea to tint the starch, because white starch may 
leave ‘marks. For ecru, beige, or ivory use the 
following solution: one tablespoon of tea leaves 
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Housewife 


to one pint of cold water. Boil well, then strain 
and use the liquor. Dilute to strength required. 
For blues: use ordinary washing blue. Do not 
leave the things lying in blue water but keep 
them moving. For yellows: take a few grains 
of saffron to one quart of cold water. Bring to 
the boil and allow to simmer for about three- 
quarters of an hour. Strain and use the liquor. 
Dilute with warm water to tone required. For 
other colours ozdinary dyes can be used quite 
satisfactorily. 

When making up your starch always tint the 
starch before adding boiling. water, and then it 
will be even, not streaky. And, by the way, these 
colours I have ‘suggested can be used for re- 
tinting any faded articles without starch, if you 
use them after the last rinse. 

Datsy PAIN 


Notes on Contributors 


LORD BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH (page 165): Chair- 
man of Lloyds Bank and of the London 
Bankers’ Clearing House 

Sir GEORGE SANSOM, G.B.E., K.C.M.G. (page 171): 
Professor of Japanese Studies and Director of 
the East Asian Institute, Columbia University, 
New York; Commercial Counsellor, British 
Embassy, Tokyo, 1925-40; author of The 
Western World and Fapan, etc. 

JOHN SUMMERSON, A.R.1.B.A. (page 175): Curator 
of Sir John Soane’s Museum; author of 
Heavenly Mansions (essays), Georgian London, 
Fohn Nash—Architect to George IV, etc. 

THE Rev. LEONARD CONSTANTINE (page 182): 
Minister of Norbury ‘Methodist Church, 
London; returned to England in 1950 after 
nineteen years in China, where he taught 
history at the University of Wuchang, north 
China; during the war was a refugee in south- 
west China 


Crossword No. 1,135. 


Ordinary. 


By Strathmacore 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): Book tokens, value 
bys 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


Closing date: First post on Thursday, February 7 
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CLUES—ACROSS 


Temperate mainland (9). 
Mine? Not all of it. It might take you in (4). 
Writing, with this added in French, brings 
you some coppers (5). 
Led outing in some confusion on the equator 
(9). , : 
It doesn’t; but the roving band carols (9,-5). 
Loiter about chaps with money wailing (9). 
. Eric’s alternative is this meal (5). 
This opera gives you a distinct change from 
the seaside (5). 
Wine said to have been too much for a king’s 
kinsman (9). 
Not the Fournal of Cosmetics; but its contents 
may facilitate considerable change of appear- 
ance (14). 
Fhe farthest back timber for net sports (9). 
Far from 27 (5). 
Sound in hymns an everlasting paean (4). 
See a native about a refrain about a Scotch 
one: it’s remaining indefinitely (7, 2). 


, DOWN 
One who has found himself in a low nervous 
condition (5). 
3. Macbeth added his worst to this (7, 3, 4). 
4. The Egyptian bean of Pythagoras is one (9). 
5. Measure of perfection (5). 


7. Certainly might have been recommended to 
Thomas called Didymus (9). 

8. Row could make you grow weary (4). 

9. Consider: there is a fish astray in a sudden 
flood (9). 

10. Rip into bad soap-(anag.) (14). 

14. Hundreds about up alone in graveclothes (9). 

16. Nearly all is over: it’s just direct ill (9). 

17. Courage: make a stand, and put everything 
into it (9), 

22. Sleeping accommodation not far from the 
foundations (5). 

23. Where has Mazzini gone? You'll find him 
there (5). 

24, River goddess (4). 


Solution of No. 1133 


J. Scholes (Bridg- 
water) 
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NOTES 
Set A: 6-7, ete. TRICE=pull. 


10-9, etc. MIRA=a star. 
18-17. Bailey: ‘ Festus ’. 8-40 1 ‘ Henry IV’ 2, 4, 535. 
Set B: E. Spenser: ‘ Faerie Queene ’, III. [It is regretted 
that in clue E (Set B), the word ‘ carle’ was incorrectly 
printed as ‘ earle’.] N. ‘ Antony and Cleopatra’, 3, 13, 
32. S. Defoe: ‘ The True-Born Englishman’. T. Reynard 
the Fox. 
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Study at home 
and Pass 


your examination 


Wolsey Hall (est. in 1894) can successfully 
prepare you by post for the new General 
Certificate of Education (Lond:, Oxf., Camb., 
Northern), London Univ. B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ., 
LL.B. & B.D.; Teaching, Law, Hospital Adminis- 
tration, Statistical, and other examinations: 
also in single subjects. Courses are con- 
ducted by a staff of over 100 graduate tutors; 
students receive individual attention; tuition 
is continued free in the event of failure. 
Fees are moderate and deferred terms can 
be arranged. 20,000 Successes, 1930-1950. 
PROSPECTUS free from C. D. PARKER, M.A., 
LL.D., Director of Studies, Dept. FE9, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
Ft a ear 


A Metropolitan College Modern Po: Course 
is the most e ent, the most economical. and 
the most convenient means of preparation for 
the General Certificate of Education examina- 
tion;-B.Se. Econ.; UL.B.; and- other external 
London University Degrees, Civil Service, Local 
Government and Commercial Examinations, &c. 

Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. Exams. 
and for the professional exams. in Accountancy, 
Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, &c., 
and many intensely practical (non-exam.) 
courses in commercial subjects. 
More than 50,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 

Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book lending library... Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments, 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request. mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1), 


ROPO OLLEG 


or call 30 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C.4. 
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HOLIDAYS now! 


Over 60 C.H.A. centres, all well- 
appointed, in glorious surround- 
ings at home or abroad, offer 
delightful holidays at reasonable 
cost. Excursions arranged. Send 
for illustrated brochure and 
choose your centre early. 


CO-OPERATIVE HOLIDAYS 
ASSOCIATION (Dept. E.) 


Birch Heys, Cromwell Range, 
Fallowfield, Manchester 14. 


PHOSPHOR- BRONZE 
WEATHER-STRIP 


Doors and windows per- 
manently sealed against 
draughts. Can De gtted by 
any handyman. rite for 
free illustrated literature 


ATOMIC DRAUGHT-SEALING CO. (1) 


15, MAIDEN LANE, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
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UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


Founder: WM. BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.SC, Principal: CECIL BRIGGS, M.A., M.C. 


Home Study Courses 


@ U.C.C. provides courses of instruction for London University Entrance 
(Matriculation), Intermediate and Degree examinations, M.A., Post-Graduate 
Certificate in Education, Diplomas in Public Administration, Social Studies, 
and other Diplomas and Certificates. Tuition is also given for the General 
Certificate of Education (Ordinary and Advanced Levels) London, Oxford, 
Cambridge, Northern Universities, and others, Teachers’ Diplomas, Civil Service, 
Local Government, Law, Engineering, etc. The College, founded in 1887, is 
an Educational Trust, with a staff of highly qualified Tutors who are 
specialists in their subjects. Fees are moderate and may be paid by instalments. 


+c Write for free PROSPECTUS of U.C.C. Courses to the Registrar, 
56 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE / 


Personal — 
Coaching for 
EXAMINATION 
CANDIDATES 


— until a pass is gained. 


I.C.S. — trained students have won 
brilliant successes in examinations in 
the technical, commercial, and pro- 
fessional fields and in educational and 
Civil Service exams. FEES ARE 


“TI Have Sold 
5 Short Stories 
While Learning” 


“So far I have had five short stories 
accepted,’ writes a student of the Regent 
Institute while taking a course by post. This 
is typical of a great number of reports of 
earning while learning received from pupils, 

The tuition is under the constant personal 
direction of a well-known editor and author, 
and the instructors are successful journalists 


MODERATE AND ~ INCLUDE 
and short-story writers. Students have been * ALL BOOKS REQUIRED. 
enabled to earn considerable sums by spare- 


time writing; some have gained editorial GENEROUS DISCOUNT TO H.M. FORCES 
posts or become professional writers. Write today for FREE Booklet 
Send today for a free copy of “How to Succeed giving full details of examination 


as a Writer."" This interesting booklet gives and non-examination Courses. 
full details and describes the openings for 
new writers. 


INTERNATIONAL 
THE REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. LJ/33),] CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Regent House, Palace Gate, - London, W.8. Dept. 113A, 71 Kingsway, W.C.2. 


THE WORLD'S MOST FAMOUS WORK OF REFERENCE 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


Subscribe Now for the Second 
London Printing 


Over 4,000 authorities of international repute con- 
tribute to its thousands of beautifully printed and 
lavishly illustrated pages. Parents particularly will 
appreciate the tremendous value of such a complete 
authoritative work of reference and the advantages 
it can bring to their children. 


You can own the SECOND LONDON PRINTING 
by means of one of the simple monthly subscription 
methods. Send today for full details: of the Britan- 
nica Ten Year Programme—the investment that 
pays continuous dividends, ; 


Kallsn Gnd: post t0day a a ee, I ee 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA LTD. 
L1 Britannica House, Dean Street, London, W.1 


| | 
{ | 
{ Please let me have complete details of the latest | 
| Encyclopedia Britannica, including particulars of | 
{ the Supplementary Services and the subscription | 
methods of payment, | 
| | 
| | 
§ 
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Why Waste Time 
Writing on your Own? 


Are you one of those, with talent 
and ambition, who think they can 
succeed without guidance? Would 
you try to learn the piano without ~ 
instruction? Orpainting? Orindeed 
any of the crafts? Then why not 
seek the personal guidance of the 
experts on the staff of the London 
School of Journalism? The L.S.J. 


was founded over 30 years ago 
under the aegis of the press and has 
brought correspondence coaching 
up to a personal level not obtain- 
able elsewhere. There are separate 


courses in Journalism, Story 
Writing, Poetry and Radio Plays. 
Special Lessonsin English Literature 
written by L.A.G. Strong, in English. 
History by J. Hampden Jackson. 
Fees are low. Preliminary advice is 
free. Send for “Writing for the 
Press” and make your writing pay. 


Chief Secretary: 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


57 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1_ 
MUSeum 4574 


“There are L.S.J. students all over 
the world.” 


HOLIDAYS 

y 
MOTOR 
COACH 


in Britain and Ireland or Abroad 


By choosing your motor-coach holiday 
through Dean & Dawson you get a selection 
of tours both in- this country and abroad 
which are picked for good organisation and 
sound value for money. Prices from 18 gns. 
Call at any branch or write stating clearly 
(1) Coach Tours in G.B. and Ireland or (2) 
Coach Tours Abroad. 


DEAN « DAWSON 


‘ For all Travel 4yo. 
(Dept. 40/MBC), 81, Piccadilly, London, W.1, 
_ and 30 Branches 
Also from offices of Thos. Cook & Son Ltd. 


FRANK 


LAFFITTE 


ONE OF 
THE MANY— 
GREAT 
PIANISTS 
USING 


CHAPPELL 
PIANOS - 


CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY LTD. 
50. New Bond Street, London, W.1 
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